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HOW TO ELEVATE THE BUSINESS. 


THE way to elevate the life insurance busi- 
ness is to make it more respected by the pub- 
lic, and the way to do that is to increase the 
pecuniary returns of those engaged in it. 
Justly or unjustly, the American people judge 
things by results, and the results are figured 
largely in dollars and cents. Men are sup- 
posed to be in business to make money; and, 
if they do make money, they are given credit 
for being successful; and if they do not, they 
are set down as failures except by a discern- 
ing few who may have other means of judg- 
ing. The ordinary butcher is not highly es- 
teemed socially, but let him make money 
enough and become the head of a great pack- 
ing company and the public opinion concerning 
him changes. 

The reputation of life insurance is not suf- 
fering because of the example of the general 
agents and big writers whose names appear in 
the lists of bank directors and the member- 
ship of the best clubs, who live in the best end 
of town, and whose wives are social leaders. 
Neither does the army of steady producers 
whose incomes are merely sufficient to enable 
them to live well bring it into disrepute. It is 
the big majority that do not make money out 
of the business. that cause it to be looked 
down upon. The public does not know why 
they don’t make money. Whether rebating, 
laziness, intermittent work or general unfitness 
be the cause, it is all the same to the public. 
The results in dollars and cents are not in evi- 
dence and the verdict is adverse. 

The great fault rests with the lazy man 
and the side-issue people. The only blame at- 
taching to the incompetent is that he has not 
sense enough to quit and get into something 
for which he is better fitted, whether it be 
preaching, selling goods of some other kind or 
digging ditches for the gas company. The 
fault is in those who can do better but do not, 
the men on whom nature has bestowed the 
gifts that would make them good life insur- 
ance men if they would only use them. It is 
no excuse that these men write a large busi- 
ness if they have no money to show for it; 
tha: merely shows them up as the greater 
for The public does not care that they are 
gre.’ students of the business, if their knowl- 
ede. brings no tangible results. Great latent 
abi!ies are no credit to them if they make 
no ‘se of them. It is these people that keep 
the \usiness of life insurance from holding 
the »osition in the esteem of the public that it 
shov.d hold. If they would shake off their 
leth:.gy and work; if they would pay more 
atte: ion to acquiring the almighty dollar and 
less 10 becoming third rate actuaries; if they 


wet | cut out some of their numerous occupa- 
tion. or cut life insurance out, and get out and 
hus for business, they would do something 


subs antial in advancing the standing of life 
Msu~ince and of themselves. If these people 
Wwov | work and work hard, it would not be 





necessary for general agents to seek out so 
many “has beens” and incompetents in the 
hope of getting a reasonable volume of busi- 
ness. If they would work, they would make 
competition hot enough to put some of the 
slow people out of business. 

It does very well to talk about the sins of 
rebating and twisting, but in the eyes of the 
public they are not half as grievous as not to 
succeed. To be engaged in a business that is 
known to have money in it and not to make 
money out of it, that is what disgusts the pub- 
lic, and it would be equally disgusted with any 
other business if half of those engaged in it 
showed the same results. The remedy lies not 
with those who are already doing good work, 
nor with those who are unable to do so, but 
with those who can do and do not. 


LIENS AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


CoMMISSIONER Barry of Michigan and 
some of the department officials of other 
States have used very vigorous language in 
condemning the system of liens on life poli- 
cies as being fictitious assets. The system of 
fixing liens is followed by companies reor- 
ganized from an assessment basis, or where 
an assessment company is reinsured. 

There is no company having policy liens 
among its assets that would not willingly 
trade them for good securities or even ac- 
tual loan notes. The fact is the lien seems 
to be the only alternative when dealing with 
assessment business. If there were other 
more satisfactory plans the companies would 
readily adopt them. The lien is not a genu- 
ine loan and policyholders do not regard it 
as such. They have never had the benefit of 
the money that the lien stands for other than 
they would have paid it in had they taken 
legal reserve insurance. However, a policy- 
holder does not take much comfort in that 
defense. He did not desire to take out legal 


reserve insurance in the first place. He was 
attracted by cheap insurance. He has paid 
from year to year, and- now the company 


discovers it cannot continue the old plan. The 
policyholder must lapse or submit to a lien. 
It is a choice of two evils. If he is a good 
risk he may likely enter another company. 
The question meets a company at a critical 
period whether to fail or to adopt the lien 
plan. If the old business, or a good part of, 
can be saved, benefit will accrue to the mem- 
bership, many of whom could not secure 
other insurance. It is the saving of these 
people that has to be kept in view. Unless 
there is too big a block of this old business 
a company can overcome the lien feature by 
its new holdings. Liens are not a convert- 
ible asset, not a desirable holding, but we 
take the ground that there is no other prac- 
ticable alternative in case of taking over as- 
sessment business. By its use the member- 
ship may save its protection, and this chance 
should be given. 





TO DISCUSS CLEVELAND AFFAIRS. 

It is likely that the Cleveland situation will 
receive some attention at the union meeting 
this week at Toronto, Canada. An effort was 
made to have a committee of managers and 
officials meet in Cleveland and go over the 
conditions there. Vice-President Buswell, of 
the Home, was not able to be present, and 
desired that the meeting be postponed until 
this week. This conflicted with the union 
meeting, so the matter will likely come up at 
some of the sessions. The Home has thus 
far refused to recede from its position, re- 
quiring some of the rules of the Cleveland 
exchange to be amended before it will enter. 

Vice-President Buswell, of the Home, went 
to Cleveland to examine into conditions, and 
from there went to the Union meeting at To- 
ronto, where the situation was being discussed 
by the large cities committee. 





WESTERN’SI1ICHIGAN ARRANGEIIENTS 





Harry Kitson of the British America Made 
Special Agent—Jones General Agency 
Disbanded. 


The Michigan general agency of the West- 
ern of Toronto, which was held by the late 
James A. Jones, will be disbanded and the 
State put under the charge of Harry Kitson 
of the British America. This was one of the 
oldest general agencies in the West, Mr. Jones 
having managed the company for nearly thirty 
years. Last year the Michigan fire premiums 
of the Western amounted to over $80,000 and 
the losses to $33,000. 

The disposition of the Granite State general 
agency has not yet been decided upon. The 
local agency at Detroit will be managed by 
Clarence Jones, under the name of the James 
A. Jones agency. 





GENERAL AGENT COMMITTED SUICIDE. 





R. W. Taylor, Manager of the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company at Cleveland, Took 
Carbolic Acid—Very Sad Case. 





A great many life insurance men will be 
sorry to learn of the suicide last week of 
R. W. Taylor, general agent of the Berk- 
shire at Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Taylor was a 
popular, forceful young man and was doing 
a fine business for his company. 

The cause of his suicide is given as financial 
troubles. Up to about a year ago he was 
agency director for the New York Life at 
Cleveland, and while in that position he wrote 
a great deal of business, for which he took the 
policyholders’ notes. A number of the notes 
were unpaid at maturity, and as they had been 
discounted at a Cleveland bank, Mr. Taylor 
was called upon to raise a large amount of 
ready cash. The expense incident to estab- 
lishing his general agency made this difficult, 
and he was compelled to strain every resource 
to make good the notes. He surrendered his 
own life insurance policies and finally used 
some of the funds of the Berkshire that were 
in his hands. Last week he learned that 
W. H. Dyer, superintendent of agencies for 
the Berkshire, was in Cleveland, and evidently 
fearing an exposure he took carbolic acid and 
died Thursday afternoon. 

Treasurer Hull of the Berkshire states that 
the total amount due the company is about 
$7,000 or $8,000. Just what the shortage is 
has not yet been ascertained, but the company 
is amply protected by a bond. 





NOT TO DO A DIRECT BUSINESS. 

The report that the Moscow Fire is to do 
a direct business in this country turns out to 
be a mistake. It is a reinsurance company 
and its charter expressly prevents the writing 
of direct business. It is true that its Hart- 
ford trustees have resigned and will be re- 
placed hy New York men. ‘The representatives 
of the company, who are in this country, are 
not managers, but intermediaries. Mr. Hol- 
litscher, who arranged the treaty with the 
Scottish Union and National, generally looks 
after the business of the Moscow in this coun- 
try. 





LOSS RATIO FOR CHICAGO. 

The first six months of the year showed an 
average loss ratio of about 60 per cent for 
Chicago. The first eight months reduced 
this to about 55 per cent. Individual com- 
panies here and there have a high loss ratio, 
but during the last few months the losses in 
Chicago have not been heavy. The fire de- 
partment changes have proven of advantage 
to insurance interests. 
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UNION MEETING BEING HELD. 


ANNUAL SESSION IS ON AT TORONTO. 





President Blackwelder in His Address Re- 
viewed Conditions in the West Since 
the Last Conclave. 





Toronto, Ont., Sept. 16.—(Special.)—The 
annual meeting of the Union began at the 
King Edward hotel to-day with a fair attend- 
ance from both East and West. The govern- 
ing committee and others have been busy for 
two days framing their reports. 

President Blackwelder’s Address. 


President Blackwelder, in his introductory 
remarks, referred to the fact that this is the 
first time in the history of the Union that one 
of its meetings is held in a foreign country, 
and made complimentary allusion to our 
neighbors in the dominion of Canada as be- 
ing so closely allied to us by race, climate and 
civilization as to make the two countries prac- 
tically one. 

He is of the opinion that there is greater 
respect for established rates and good prac- 
tices and less inclination on the part of un- 
derwriters to act independently, and that it is 
no longer necessary to reinforce by argument 
the old truth that “in union there is strength.” 
He does not believe that associations are nec- 
essarily conspiracies against the public, but 
takes the position that the work of the world 
to-day, in all its departments of industry, is 
largely facilitated by associated effort. 

Fire lasurasce aad Commerce. 


The address touched upon the relation of 
fire insurance to commerce. President Black- 
welder believes that the term “handmaid of 
commerce” does not express the truth; that 
we should go further and maintain that fire 
insurance is a part of commerce and should 
be so treated by our laws. 

In this connection he referred to the work 
of the commissioner of the bureau of corpora- 
tions at Washington under the control of the 
new department of commerce and labor, tak- 
ing the ground that there are clear indica- 
tions of the intention of the authorities to 
go as far as the law will permit in super- 
vising insurance, and expressing the hope that 
the commissioner may find the law sufficient 
to lessen the power of the States in regulat- 
ing ifsurance matters and ultimately to lead 
to national supervision itself. 

P. ogress in Rate-Making. 


The great progress which has been made 
in the past six months in applying schedules 
and perfecting ratings was made an important 
topic, and it was suggested that this work 
marks the beginning of a permanent and ef- 
fective system, which is not likely to be sub- 
ject to sudden changes, which always tend 
more or less to disturb the business and to 
provoke antagonism. The point was made 
that it is desirable that underwriters should 
as rapidly as possible reach that point in rate 
matters where stability and order are recog- 
nized by the public. The various methods 
of rate-making were discussed, strong prefer- 
ence being given to schedule rating and the 
application of schedules by the best skilled 
experts and actuaries. 

The work of the International Fire Pre- 
vention Congress, the National Fire Protec- 
tive Association, and other similar bodies, was 
warmly commended; also the courses of in- 
struction in technical and laboratory work in 
the colleges, which it is now proposed to in- 
troduce into several of our institutions of 
learning. 

Opera ion cf the Flat lacrease. 

In commenting upon the increase of rates 
effected during the year 1902, known as the 
25 per cent advance, reference was made to 
the figures furnished by President Beath of 
the National Board of Firé Underwriters, 
which show that this advance actually pro- 





duced an average increase of nine cents, or 
nearly 8.7 per cent. The advance applied 
mainly to long-considered underrated classes, 
and the improvement of risks was recognized 
in reduced rates, so that this increase has 
simply turned the underwriting account from 
one of unbroken loss for a period extend- 
ing over five years to one of a small profit for 
1902, and only places the average rate about 
four cents on the one hundred dollars higher 
than the rates of 1894, the decline in rates 
dating from that year. 
Small Underwriting Profit. 


It was shown also that the actual results 
of the underwriting account for ten years 
indicate an underwriting profit of less than 
one-half of one per cent. 

The action of certain state authorities in 
seeking to suppress fraudulent insurance com- 
panies was referred to and highly commended. 
It is believed that good progress has been 
made in lessening this evil. 

Features of the First Day. 


The main feature of the first day of the 
Union meeting was the discussion over the 
report of the governing committee on the 
subject of granting relief. At present when 
relief is granted it applies to all companies 
that choose to take advantage of it. The 
recommendation of the committee provides for 
a change so the relief shall only apply to the 
company making out a case to come within 
the rules of the governing committee. The 
old method ‘virtually threw rates open in a 
town where it was granted, which was only 
in certain special cases. The new method, if 
adopted, will be for the benefit of the indi- 
vidual company rather than of all the com- 
panies. The subject was discussed at some 
length, but no conclusion was reached, the 
matter being made a special order for Thurs- 
day morning. Several of the large companies 
are opposed to the proposed plan. Had a vote 
been taken to-day it would not have secured 
the required number of votes to carry, so far 
as can be judged. After the adjournment this 
afternoon little groups cf men were busy 
talking the matter over, and it was evident 
that all considered it the most important ques- 
tion of the meeting. There is a strong mi- 
nority against the proposition, which includes 
some large and influential companies. 

The questions which are to come up are not 
yet out of the hands of the special committees 
to which they were referred. There are three 
parties or points of view on the whisky ques- 
tion, and the outlook is rather in line of 
nothing being done. 

Division on Whiskey Question. 


One party would throw off rates and an- 
other party would throw off commissions, 
while a third would make whisky preferred. 
The committee took the matter up last night, 
but it is possible no report involving action 
will be agreed upon. It is a special subject 
with which many of the members are not very 
familiar, and so the report of the committee 
will be awaited ,before the average manager 
forms his opinion as to what shall be done. 
While the subject comes up in different shape 
from what it has on previous occasions, still 
the former treatment of the general question 
rather lends color to the idea that nothing 
will be done this time. 

Ne Action Likely on Nebraska. 


It does not look as if jurisdiction will be 
resumed over Nebraska. The committee has 
held a meeting, but the opposition is so strong 
against resumption that it is not likely to 
carry. The question carries with it so many 
perplexing problems that it seems the simplest 
way out is not to do anything. The com- 
panies doing the largest business in Nebraska 
do not wish their arrangements interfered 
with, and they fear if jurisdiction is resumed 
such interference is likely to come about. 

The report of the governing committee aside 
from the relief question was largely devoted 
to routine matters touching the business of 
the past six months. The committee on fire 





insurance engineering reported a new plan for 
the underwriters laboratories. The easter 
directors of the laboratories are divided among 
the organization, the membership being oi 
ficial. The president and chairman of the 
executive committee of the National Board, 
president of the National Fire Protective As- 
sociation, secretary of the Underwriters Na 
tional Electrical Association ,and chairman of 
the National Board Committee on Lightin; 
and Heating were made directors by virtue o/ 
their official positions. The question of tl: 
next meeting place has not come up as yet 
and it appears that President Blackwelder is 
likely to succeed himself. There is a larg: 
attendance. 

The Canadian underwriters are showing 
their brethren many courtesies. A lunch on 
board a steamer with a ride on the lake is 
part of the order for Thursday. Aside from 
the relief question the meeting is rather quiet 
and nothing of great interest is probable. 

The meeting will probably not adjourn till. 
Friday unless a night session should be held 
Thursday, though Union meetings have a way 
of closing up quickly when least expected. 





HAHN CASE IS AGAIN POSTPONED. 


Former Vice-President of the Defunct Manhat- 
tan Fire Puts Up a Fight on the New 
York Authoritics. 


The W. M. Hahn extradition case, involy 
ing the Manhattan Fire controversy, is stil! 
unsettled, the case having been continued to 
the next term of court. The hearing, which 
occurred September 8, must have been rather 
sensational, Assistant District Attorney Gar- 
van accusing Attorney General Sheets, repre- 
senting the Governor of Ohio, of acting in 
bad faith. 

Attorney General Sheets is quoted as saying 
that, in his private opinion, no crime had been 
committed in this case, and that in law the 
$39,000 said to have been misappropriated was 
still in the bank. 

This case may not be heard by the Circuit 
Court before the expiration of the terms of 
Governor Nash and Attorney General Sheets. 
It is the opinion that the life of the extradi- 
tion warrant expires with the term of office 
of the issuing official. This would place the 
matter in the hands of: the next governor, and 
Hahn’s enemies are striving to make political 
capital out of the fact that Colonel Myron T 
Herrick, Republican candidate for governor, 
is related to one of the men accused with 
Hahn. 

Daniel Myers of Cleveland, president of the 
defunct Manhattan Fire Insurance Company, 
it will be remembered, has met the demands of 
the Manhattan’s creditors, and Hahn’s friends 
say that the attempt to get him to New York 
is merely to extort money. 

The continuance was granted on the ground 
that the Myers case must be first disposed of. 

Hahn was vice-president of the Manhattan 
Fire. He was president of the Bank of Mans- 
field, where the Manhattan had on deposit 
$39,000. It is claimed he transferred thi: 
to his own account and paid some of it io 
Ohio creditors. The receiver of the Manhat 
tan is endeavoring to get Hahn in New York 
to stand trial for embezzlement. 





NEW COMPANY BEING PROMOTED. 

A new fire insurance company is being of 
ganized in New York City to have a cas! 
capital of $500,000 and surplus of simi! 
amount. A good percentage of the requis 
capital has been subscribed at $200. The su 
scribers are merchants of New York and ' 
management will be placed either in the han: 
of a large brokerage firm or a manager of | 
of the foreign companies. Curious as it m 
seem, it is stated that the proposed compas 
is the indirect outgrowth of the famous let 
written by President Evans of the Continen! 
in which he scored the P. B. Armstro 
proposition. The new company, however, ! 


v 


no connection with Armstrong or the Impo" 
ers and Traders. 
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DISCUSSES LIFE INSURANCE. 


VIEWS OF WISCONSIN COMMISSIONER. 





Comments on the General Phases of the Busi- 
ness—Some Criticism of Existing Meth- 
ods and Practices. 


Commissioner Host of Wisconsin, in his an- 
nual life report, has much to say as to some of 
the phases of life insurance, especially as to the 
ownership of stock of life companies, 
tribution of surplus, ete. He says: 

It is possible to conduct the business of 
life insurance only in one way—by combining 
a large number of individuals, contributing 
to a common fund, who insure themselves. 

A life insurance company is therefore no 
more than a large partnership, to which the 
State has given corporate existence; its pow- 
ers are defined by the State, the creator of 
its being, and the conduct of its business is 
limited by the provisions of its charter and 
restricted by legislative enactments. 


dis- 


Interest of ihe State. 


That the State enters more into detail, 
defining the powers of a life insurance com- 
pany, in its methods of doing business, and 
the accumulation and investment of its funds, 
is due to the partnership character of the or- 
ganization in which so many people of the 
State are interested. Life insurance so vitally 
enters into the homes of our people and the 
preservation of the family that in no other 
business would failure be so disastrous. Next 
to the beneficiary, the State is most largely 
interested, for by the payments made the 
State is relieved from burdens which other- 
wise might rest upon it, and it would there- 
fore be inexcusable if the legislature by wise 
enactments did not seek to minimize the dan- 
gers involved in failure, and make them un- 
necessary by the imposition of strict supervi- 
sion, 

Shou'd Retire Capital Stock. 


The requirement of a certain amount of as- 
sets, or capital stock, in the organization of 
a company, does not in any manner change 
the partnership character cf the organization, 
but is merely a statutory safeguard to pre- 
vent the organization of life insurance com- 
panies by irresponsible parties. Capital stock 
adds no special security to any company, and 
is unnecessary when once a sufficient number 
of individuals have become contributors to 
apply the experience of mortality tables, and 
as, in the very nature of these ecgmeene, 
the members are insuring themselves, the law 
should require that when the required mem- 
bership has been obtained in a company hav- 
ing a capital stock, the members be relieved 
from the additional cost imposed by the pay- 
ment of stock dividends, the capital stock 
be called in and canceled, as the accumu- 
lated funds of the company will permit. 


Officers Are Mere’y Stewards. 


It is of the greatest importance to the 
policyholders that the legislator and the com- 
missioner of insurance keep always in mind 
the partnership character of these organiza- 
tions in the adoption of and interpretation of 
laws, and that whatever evils have crept into 
the business of life insurance are due to ig- 
noring the fact that each contributor or part- 
1 is entitled to equal rights and benefits, 
and that officers of these corporations are but 
the collecting and distributing agents for the 
large number of individuals who compose and 
own the company. 

With a large membership distributed all 
ver the country, the impossibility of per- 
s nal participation in the selection of officers, 
é consideration of questions and methods 
a°ccting the organization, proxy voting has 
paced most of these large partnerships cr 
companies in the hands of a few individuals, 
s that the people lose sight of the real own- 
ership and the individual rights of the policy- 
ler, while the officers, by reason of their 
< control, are apt to look upon the com- 
Pooy and its management as a matter that 
concerns them only as proprietors, and not 
as agents responsible for their stewardship. 


Economy Better Than Great Assets. 


he managers of life insurance companies 
tinually point with pride to the greatness 
Oi the company, large amount of insurance 


(Continued to Page 13.) 
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AS SEEN FROM CHICAGO. 


HARTFORD FORCES IN SESSION. 

President Chase of the Hartford Fire, Vice- 
President Bissell, Western Manager Cofran, 
Pacific Manager Palache and Vice-President 
Charles Chase are attending the meeting of 
the Union this week, and incidentally will 
take up the vacancies in the western and 
Pacific coast departments caused by the re- 
moval of R. M. Bissell, of Cofran & Bissell, to 
the home office, and the death of H. K. Bel- 
den, of Belden & Palache. Since Mr. Bissell 
went East General Agent Cofran has been 
in charge at Chicago, with A. G. Dugan of 
Louisville, general adjuster, occupying Mr. 
Bissell’s old room and acting assistant. Mr. 
Palache has been in charge at San Francisco. 

It is stated that matters will be shaped up 
while all the forces are in the East, which 
may result in the utilization of some brilliant 
talent on the Pacific coast. Some managers 
and officials, both East and West, are said to 
have been approached on the question of 
assuming very high positions. 

++ ++ 








GET AGENCY OF GEORGIA HOME. 

Klee, Rogers & Cory secure the sole agency 
of the Georgia Home for Chicago. President 
Browne of the company has been in Chicago 
investigating local conditions and has se- 
lected this well-known firm to represent his 
company. The Georgia Home was organized 
in 1859. It has assets of $933,018, and will 
be a good acquisition to Chicago. Klee, Rog- 
ers & Cory, in addition, represent the Prussian 
National, Queen, L. & L. & G., Potomac, Gir- 
ard and General Accident of Philadelphia. 

++ ++ 
WAKELEY GOES WITH THE TRADERS. 

C. R. Wakeley, formerly with the 
New York, at Chicago, has Cook 
county spectal agent for the Traders. Frank 
L. Eastman, who has been doing the special 
work for the Traders in the county, 
vote more of his time to losses. 

++ ++ 
EVANS GOES WITH THE STATE. 

David L. Evans, who has connected 
with the Parker & Aleshire agency of Chi- 
cago, has entered the employment of the In- 
surance Company of the State of Illinois, as 
manager of its Chicago office. This arrange- 
ment will permit the company’s general agent, 


Home of 
become 


will de- 


been 


F. M. Lindsley, to give his exclusive time 
to field work in Cook county. 
++ +e 
LUCAS NOT TO LAY DOWN. 
John L. Lucas, manager of the Traders 
Fire Association of Chicago, who has been 


temporarily 
“traders” on 


restrained from using the word 

petition of the Traders Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago, is not to be out- 
done. He states he intends to fight the action 
in the courts, but will do business with the 
Columbia Fire Association of America. He 
wrote about $2,000 in premiums in the Trad- 
ers, which will be turned the Co- 
lumbia. 


over to 


++ +4 
DENY LIABILITY ON TECHNICALITY. 

The New York Fire Lloyds, Pattison & 
Howey, attorneys, New York City, has de- 
nied liability on the loss of the R. J. Ederer 
Company of Chicago, manufacturers of fish 
nets. The Lloyds had a $2,0co policy on this 
risk, the loss being total. The rate was $2.06 
plus 25 per cent. The tariff, therefore, would 
be $2.575. The brokers placing the line made 
a mistake in computing the premium, and the 
risk was written in the New York Fire Lloyds 
at $2.475. There is a clause in the policy 
stipulating that the rate for which the risk 





is written is tariff. The Lloyds denied lia- 
bility on the ground that this rate clause is 
a warranty, and therefore refuses to pay. 
There were other Lloyds on the loss, and all 
paid. This appears to be a mere technicality 
and considerable criticism is being heard on 
this action. The brokers offered to pay the 
difference in rate after the fire, but this was 
refused. Pattison & Howey also represent the 
Isthmus Lloyds and the Union Underwriters. 
++ ++ 
WILL NOT ENTER SOON. 

Word has been received from the Austin 
Fire of Texas that it will not seek admission 
to Illinois or select a Chicago agent until 
after the first of the year, 
have its securities in shape. 

++ ++ 


when it hopes to 


MAY OPEN A FIRE BRANCH. 

Lately there seems to have been a movement 
on part of the big fire insurance agencies in 
Chicago to take a company for liability lines. 
Four large agencies now have liability de- 
partments and each has the sole agency of a 
liability company. ‘The liability men have 
been taking some exceptions to this departure, 
and now one of the big liability agencies is 
contemplating forming a fire insurance depart- 
ment to do a local business, and it is likely 
that an announcement will be made within a 
few days. 

++ ++ 
OFFICIAL CHANGES IN THE SPRING GARDEN. 

Following the change in the control of the 
Spring Garden of Philadelphia there has just 
been made a change of officers of the com- 
pany. Augustus Thomas has resigned as presi- 
dent and is succeeded by Secretary Clarence 
E. Porter, the representative of the Freling- 
huysen interests. Edward L. Goff succeeds 
Mr. Porter as secretary and James T. Birdsall 
of New York becomes assistant secretary. 





“WILL ENTER FOUR NEW STATES. 

The Scottish National Insurance Company 
of Chicago, in addition to doing an agency 
business in protected towns of Illinois, has 
decided to enter Missouri, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan at an early date, to-do an 
agency business. The company believes that 
the surplus line business is on the wane, and 
hence desires to get in line for regular local 
agency trade. Agents are desired in 
States. 


these 





MAY BRING AGENTS TOGETHER. 

The throwing off of preferred rates at Kan- 
sas City and St. Joseph, Mo., will likely result 
in bringing the local agents of those cities to- 
gether. There has not been any great rate- 
cutting in either city, but a slight shading 
from five to fifteen cents here and there that 
became exceedingly annoying. The com- 
panies, therefore, placed their agents in a posi- 
tion to meet this competition where it came 
up. The Kansas City agents have held a 
meeting to attempt to control the situation. 
For some time a few of the agents have been 
engaged in this promiscuous rate-cutting on 
a small scale. 





NEBRASKA AGENTS NEET. 

At its meeting last week at Omaha the 
Nebraska Association of Local Fire Insur- 
ance Agents elected D. H. Wheeler, Omaha, 
president; W. S. Clapp, Kearney, first vice- 
president, and John W. Robbins, Omaha, sec- 
retary and treasurer. It was decided to send 
a delegation to the national convention at 
Hartford, and the delegates will be selected 
on October 7. 
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OHIO AND WEST VIRGINIA. 


INSURANCE ON THE COLUIIBUS FIRE. 








Department Handled the Blaze Very Well— 
Good Water Pressure Is Reported—List 
of the Companies. 


The fire which broke out in the fourth floor 
of the Columbus (Ohio) Transfer and Stor- 
age Company was handled exceedingly well 
by the fire department, and, aided by a good 
water pressure, they were able to limit the 
damage. The cause of the fire is unknown, 
but is supposed to have resulted from some 
green hay, which was located on this floor. 
No horses or wagons were injured. The dam- 
age is estimated at $21,500, $16,500 being on 
the Transfer company and $5,000 on the C. 
C. Aler Wall Paper Company. 

The insurance on the stock of the C. C. 
Aler Wall Paper Company is divided, as fol- 
lows: 

National, $2,000; American, N. J., $1,000; 
American of Philadelphia (two policies), $500 
on stock, $250 on machinery and $1,000 on 
stock; Fire Association, $2,000; Caledonian, 
$1,000; Spring Garden, $1,000; Hanover, 
$1,500; Traders of Chicago, $1,000; German 
American, $1,500; German of W. Va., $1,000; 
Citizens of Mo., $1,000; Ohio Underwriters, 
$2,500. 

The line carried on the Columbus Trans- 
fer and Storage Company, general form poli- 
cies, is as fellows: 


Agricul., N. Y...$2,500 Columbia, Ohio.. 1,500 


Reliance ....... 2,500 Richland Co. Mut. 2,500 
Glens Falls .... 2,500 Western Mutual. 1,500 
is eres 5,000 Union, Pa. ..... 1,500 
er ee 1,500 Greenwich ..... 1,000 
Scottish U. & N. 3,000 Ohio Mutual ... 1,500 
cy. & Be & Gis SOO Coy sciciccs 1,500 
Queen ......... 3,000 Ohio Farmers .. 1,500 
Equitable ...... 1,500 German All. .... 1,000 
Royal Exch, .... 1,000 American Cent. . 1,500 
Norwich Union... 2,500 Traders ........ 1,500 
Palatine Re” OU}! eee 2,500 
Prov.-Wash. .... 2,500 Hanover ....... 2,500 
Phila. Und. .... 1,500 Firemens Fund.. 3,000 
Citizens, Mo. ... 1,500 Hartford ....... 1,500 
Fire Assn. .... 1,000 Phenix, Conn. .. 1,000 
Security, Conn. . 1,000 Continental ..... 1,500 


It is believed that but little insurance was 
carried on goods in storage, only two policies, 
amounting to $2,500, being discovered. 





OLD LOCAL AGENTS DEAD. 

J. M. Preisendorfer, an old local agent of 
Defiance, died August 16, the funeral being 
held August 19, at St. John’s Catholic Church 
in that city. 

Mr. Preisendorfer was engaged for over 
thirty years in the insurance business, con- 
ducting his local agency in connection with 
his shoe business. He was succeeded by his 
son, who still conducts the business, about 
two years since. 

Frank P. Kaler of Bucyrus, died August 
29. Mr. Kaler had been ill for some time, his 
condition not being regarded as grave until 
within a few days of his death. He had been 
engaged in the insurance business for the past 
fifteen years. 

++ ++ 
LORAIN AGENT QUITS INSURANCE BUSINESS. 

C. W. Purcell, who started in the insurance 
business at Lorain about a year ago, repre- 
senting the National of Hartford and the 
American Central, has disposed of his agency 
and gone into the grocery business. The Na- 
tional goes to Williams & MclIlvaine, while 
the American Central has not yet decided 
where it will place its supplies. 

++ at 
BURNED TO CONCEAL ROBBERY. 

The little town of Sharon, Noble county, 
had a bad fire on the morning of September 
4. The origin of the fire is unknown, but it 
is supposed to have been set to cover up a 
robbery of one of the stores. The losses con- 





sisted of Yerian & Winder’s general store, 
the I. O. O. F. lodge, Steen & Stewart’s gen- 
eral store and warehouse, and Stewart’s resi- 
dence. The insurance was all written in the 
Wickham & Ackley agency at Caldwell and 
was distrihyted .as follows: tna, $2,800; 
Home, $1,600; Continental, $1,400; German of 
Freeport, $1,600, and Ohio Farmers, $1,000. 
++ ++ 
FIREBUG SENT TO ASYLUM. 

Amanda Armstrong, aged 17, a self-con- 
fessed pyromaniac, was committed to the Hos- 
pital for the Insane at Columbus, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 8. Monday, September 7, she set fire 
to a bed in the home of Charles F. Gallo- 
way, which was in a room also containing a 
crib in which were sleeping two children. 
The Galloway home has been fired several 
times recently, and the family asked police 
protection. Suspicion rested on the Armstrong 
girl, and she was taken before the state fire 
marshal. She confessed and upon examination 
was found insane. Her mania is homicidal 


also. 
++ ++ 


OHIO FIRE APPOINTMENTS. 


Continental—P. V. Mackall & Co., East Liver- 
pool; A. P. Russell, Arlington; Frank A. Griffin, 
MeComb. 

Delaware—J. A. Zug, Dayton. 

—_ F. & M.—Manley H. Thompson, Zanes- 
ville. 

Firemens, N. J. 
town. 

German, Freeport—C. M. Osburn, Cadiz. 

German American, N. Y.—Wm. E., Ramsey, 
Delta. 

Greenwich—James G. Monnett, Barberton. 

Northwestern National—A. TP. Russell, Arling- 
ton. 

Norwich Union—Samuel L. Arnold & Son, Ash- 
land; Mills & Witherup, Berea; William W. Wells, 
Lodi; Edward FE. Reders, Hudson; John Romich & 
Co., Creston ; Chas. P. Ferguson, Batavia; Robt. A. 
Davis, New Richmond: Geo. W. Thrush, Canal 
Winchester: Geo. W. Preston, Groveport ; Geo. W. 
Snypp. Spring Valley: Stewart D. Hazlett, Ada; 
FE. H. Cook, Forest; Neuhart & Thompson, Woods- 
field; Washington Ford, Caldwell; Geo. P. Hun- 
sicker, Williamsport: Walter E. Agler, Garretts- 
ville; Ira E. Hine, Mantua; Le Valley & Hartman, 
Ohio City ; John H. Caskey, Waynesville. 

Orient—Pfau & Faunce, Youngstown. 

Queen—J. M. Goodrick, Prairie Depot; Henry 
C. Smith, Waverly. 


++ ++ 





Matthew B. Black, Youngs- 








CHANGE AT BELLEFONTAINE. 

S. A. McColloch, having been appointed 
deputy county clerk again, has sold his inter- 
est in the firm of McColloch & Lane to C: C. 
Harshfield. The firm will now be known as 
C. L. Lane & Co. Mr. Harshfield is well 
known all over the country and_ stands 
high with all who know him. Ex-County 
Treasurer Ebrite, who has had considerable 
experience in the insurance business, will as- 
sist the new firm. 

++ ++ 
SAY INSURANCE PLACED AT A CUT. 

It is reported that insurance has been writ- 
ten on whisky in bonded warehouse No. 4 of 
the David Rohrer’s Distillery, No. 11, Ger- 
mantown, Ohio, at a rate of $1.25. It is also 
said that other offers are now being made 
owners of whisky in bond in said warehouse 
to place their insurance at the same price. 
Letters to this effect have been written by 
outside agents to whisky dealers of Dayton, 
Ohio. This question involves not only rate 
cutting, but overhead writing. 





OHIO AND WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


Findlay, Ohio, recently installed an ap- 
proved circuit. 


R. H. Gardner has been appointed the Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) agent of the Federal of New 
Jersey. 

M. G. Kirsch, a Chillicothe local agent, 
has moved into a new office in the Carlisle 
building. 


The local board at Mansfield has not suc- 
ceeded in getting a quorum at the last two 
regular meetings. President John W. Baker 
is doing his utmost to get the agents to at- 





tend the next meeting, as he believes all of 
them ought to afford an hour or so for the 
general good of their business. 


Bucyrus, Ohio, is still working under the 
old tariff, the agents refusing to adopt the 
new rate. 


Joseph Gunther is the latest Cincinnati agent 
to leave Third street. He goes to 802 Trac- 
tion building. 


The Julian-Sargent Company has accepted 
the Columbus (O.) local agency of the Farm- 
ers & Merchants of Nebraska. 


The loss on the printing establishment of 
the Laning Company at Norwalk was ad- 


.justed a few days ago at $78,150. 


Mayor ©. B. Metcalf of Findlay has en- 
tered the fire insurance business. The Home 
F. & M. is his only company so far. 


A. P. Russell succeeds Orwick & Reddick 
at Arlington as agent of the Continental, Mil- 
waukee Mechanics and Northwestern Na- 
tional. 


O. M. McAninch & Co. get the Federal of 
New Jersey at Cleveland; Richard H. Gard- 
ner at Columbus, and H. G. Walbridge & Co. 
at Toledo. 


C. B. Corry, Ohio special agent for the Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe, has changed his 
residence from Bellefontaine to 304 Crawford 
road, Cleveland. 


The agency-of Frank Kaler of Bucyrus, 
Ohio, who recently died, has been transferred 
to W. H. Auck, assistant cashier of the Sec- 
ond National Bank. 


The Ohio Inspection Bureau has issued rate 
books for Plain City, Corning, Glouster, Mt. 
Gilead and Logan, Ohio, and for Barnesville 
and Farmington, W. Va. 


H. A. Kelley of Cleveland, state agent of 
the Scottish Union and National, has resigned 
to join his brother, John Kelley of New York, 
in independent adjusting. 


M. H. Howard has been appointed the 
Columbus, O., agent of the National of Alle 
gheny. This company has not been repre- 
sented locally for some months. 


The firm of McClellan & Sanborn of Woos- 
ter has been dissolved. William E. Feeman 
takes Mr. McClellan’s place and the new 
firm will be Sanborn & Feeman. 


Charles Manley, advertising manager of the 
Zanesville Courier, has secured an interest in 
the W. E. Guthrie agency, and will devote his 
time to the fire insurance business. 


A new real estate and insurance firm, known 
as the Roche-Keiting Company, has been 
started at Youngstown. The senior member 
is M. J. Roche, who succeeded the late Allen 
Hellawell in the local business there. 


The North River has entered Ohio for re 
insurance purposes only, and will appoint no 
agents except A. M. Metheany of Galion, who 
will sign reinsurance policies. Mr. Metheany 
represents the Nassau in the same way. 


Mrs. James A. Knapp, wife of the well- 
known Marion local agent, died on September 
9 from cancer, with which she had been af 
flicted about two years. In her death Mr. 
Knapp loses a most devoted wife and his 
children a loving mother. 


O. B. Murphey & Son, who have been e1 
gaged in the insurance business at Albany. 
Athens county, for over 25 years, have opened 
an office at Athens. Frank R. Murphey wil! 
have charge of the new office and O. B. Mur 
phey will remain at Albany. 


The salvage on the paper and twine stoc! 
of Albert Selbert of Cincinnati, which wa> 
first reported as a total loss, promises 
amount to a larger amount. When the debri- 
was cleared away it was found that a larg 
amount of the paper had suffered only 
small water damage. The stock has bee‘ 
turned over to the Ezekiel & Bernheim Con 
pany. 





RATES ARE THROWN OFF. 

Rates have thrown off at Asthabula a: 
North Amherst on account of rate troubl 
the agents not being able to control the sit: 
ation, 
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UNDERWRITING IN MICHIGAN 


COMPLICATIONS OVER FLAT ADVANCE. 











Considerable Friction and Misunderstanding 
as to the Application of the 25 Per 
Cent Increase in Michigan. 


There seems to be considerable misunder- 
standing in Michigan with regard to the 25 
per cent advance. The Michigan Inspection 
Bureau sent out announcements as to fifth 
and sixth class towns which were not sent to 
agents in the other classes of towns, some 
of whom do an extensive outside business. 
In cases where a town had even a shadow 
of waterworks it was placed in the fourth 
class. 

Companies disagree in some of these towns 
where to draw the dividing line, as in case 
of one-horse fire protection some stated that 
such places should be in the fifth class. This 
conflict of opinion, together with the fact that 
fourth class agents, especially, control consid- 
erable of fifth and sixth class town business, 
has caused endless complications in Michigan. 
In case of the fourth class town agents writ- 
ing outside business, some companies have 
required the 25 per cent advance and others 
have not. No one seems to have had a very 
clear idea or adequate conception of the divi- 
sion line, and even department offices in some 
cases have been demanding the 25 per cent 
advance when it should not apply. 

Several underwriters have felt that it was 
time the 25 per cent advance was removed 
entirely, while others argue that a removai 
of the 25 per cent advance, followed by the 
application of the new schedules, would prob- 
ably cause dissatisfaction. There is probably 
no action that has been taken that has caused 
so much friction, misunderstanding and com- 
plication as the 25 per cent advance in Michi- 
gan and the subsequent removal of the same 
from fifth and sixth class towns. 





FIRES SUPPOSED TO BE INCENDIARY. 

Some of the fire insurance companies have 
been solicitous about the fires that have re- 
cently occurred in the household storage 
warehouses at Grand Rapids, known as the 
Radcliffe and Columbian. It seems that a loss 
also occurred a few days ago in the private 
barn of Mr. Radcliffe. It is the theory that 
these fires were incendiary and perhaps due 
to a discharged employe of the two concerns. 
Detectives are at work on the case, trying to 


ferret it out. 
++ ++ 


MICHIGAN FIRE APPOINTMENTS. 


American, N. J.—James Griggs, Fulton. 
American, Pa.—G. E, Green, Minden City. 
British America—J. A. Thoney, Marquette. 
Citizens, Mo.—C. E. Thompson, Bad Axe. 
Delaware—Henry Gates, Petoskey. 
German-American—F. G. Merriman, Hartford. 
German, Ill._—T. A. Thoren, Negaunee. 
Hartford—Canavan & Weber, St. Joseph; A. H. 
‘iggins, Unionville. 
Lafayette, N. Y.—F. W. Ward, Battle Creek. 
Liverpool & London & Globe, N. Y.—J. 
rver, Detroit. 
Milwaukee Fire—Paul C. Meyers, Ann Arbor. 
Milwaukee Mechanics—Henry Herrick, Olivet; 
J. McConnell, Potterville. 
Phenix, Eng.—A. W. Peterson, Ironwood. 
Prussian National—cC. H. Fuller, Oxford. 
Sun, Eng.—D. R. Brown, Deckerville; J. R. 
! yor, Houghton; Arthur Finlan, Hancock; John 
) ‘bridge, Ishpeming; E. O. Chase & Co., Petoskey. 
‘huringia—R. Morrison, Jr., Capac; A. J. 
ing, Escanaba; E. J. Macomber, Flint; O. J. 
‘gner, Monroe; L. A. Palmer, Otsego. 
’. §. Fire—F. EB. Angevine, Cadillac; 
s ong & Co., Mt. Clemens. 

nited Underwriters—H. G. Sellman, Ann Ar- 








aA 
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++ ++ 


HOPE TO ORGANIZE OUTSIDE FORCES. 

‘he joint meeting of the Michigan field 

n at the Hotel Pantlind, at Grand Rapids, 

la - week, was very satisfactory, although the 

tT’ resentation of nonunion companies was 
large. It is to be hoped that the non- 

on interests can get together in a more 


oc - 





effective organization. There are only seven 
nonunion special agents who devote their 
entire time to Michigan, most of the com- 
panies including Michigan in another field. 
This militates against a successful organiza- 
tion, as special agents living in other States 
will hardly make trips to attend meetings 
unless they happen to be in Michigan. A 
system of conference between the two field 
organizations would do much to improve con- 
ditions in Michigan. There are some very 
strong, able and honest nonunion special 
agents traveling in the State, whose word is 
as good as a government bond. With these 
men at the head of the organization it would 
seem like something could be accomplished. 

The field men are always delighted to come 
in contact with Boyd Pantlind, the proprietor 
of the Hotel Pantlind, and the Morton House. 
He extends every courtesy to the insurance 
trade, conducts first-class houses in every 
particular and is popular with all. The field 
men will never forget the magnificent ban- 
quet held at the Pantlind last winter, when 
Mr. Pantlind outdid himself in the matter of 
decoration and service. 





WALKER IS NOW OUT AFTER SCALPS. 





Well-Known Public Adjuster of Detroit Makes 
the Fur Fly Following the Attack 
on Him. 


The recent warrant for the arrest of E. R. 
Walker, of the firm of Craig, Wright & 
Walker, adjusters for the assured at Detroit, 
seems to have been sworn out by a man who 
was humbugged. The firm of Craig, Wright 
& Walker have always borne a good reputa- 
tion as public adjusters, and it was largely 
from ignorance, no doubt, of the assured, that 
the unfortunate proceedings took place. Ro- 
man Kurzadkowski, the assured, had a policy 
of $1,600 with the Prussian National, on build- 
ing and barn, and the German of Pennsylvania 
had $1,400 on contents of building and barn. 
Owing to some questions raised by the Prus- 
sian National as to its liability, the claim 
was compromised for $1,500, and draft sent 
for that amount. The German’s policy of 
$1,400 was made up of eight different items, 
one covering on horse and wagon, which was 
saved. The total amount paid under the pol- 
icy was $1,255.34. The assured, seven months 
after the fire, swore out a warrant for Mr. 
Walker of the firm, alleging that Craig, Wright 
& Walker had defrauded him out of the dif- 
ference between what the companies paid and 
the total amount of his insurance. On the 
day before the trial the assured went to the 
office of the adjusters with his attorney and 
claimed that he really knew nothing about 
the case, but was instigated into swearing out 
the warrant by one of the firm’s competitors. 
He stated that he was sorry for having taken 
the step, as he recognized the injustice and 
was willing to make any amends, and had the 
case dismissed. He is a poor, ignorant man 
and was humbugged into taking this action. 

Craig, Wright & Walker claim that they 
will bring suit against the person who insti- 
gated the suit. Mr. Walker of the firm told 
the assured that he would not prosecute him 
for false imprisonment if he would make an 
affidavit showing how he was induced to make 
the complaint against Mr. Walker, giving the 
name of the man who had been to him and 
also pay the attorney’s fees and other ex- 
penses incurred to Mr. Walker on account 
of the proceedings. The assured later refused 
to do this, and a capias was secured, charg- 
ing false imprisonment and malicious prose- 
cution, alleging $10,000 damage. 





DEATH OF AGENT CURTIS. 

C. C. Curtis, cashier of the State Savings 
Bank at Vassar, Mich., who conducted an 
insurance agency in that town, died a few 
days ago. Special agents visited Vassar last 


week to decide as to the disposition of the 
agency. 

Some of the companies have transferred 
their agencies to C. J. Stephen, who had 
charge of the agency during Mr. Curtis’ ill- 
ness, and it is expected that the other com- 
panies will do the same. 

ae ++ 
AFTER A WILDCAT COMPANY. 

Commissioner Barry of Michigan visited 
Fenton last week to make complaint against 
Charles L. Corrigan for placing policies in 
the Union Fire Insurance Company of Chi- 
cago. Commissioner Barry, on investigation 
reported the case to the attorney-general, and 
complaint was taken against the agent for 
placing this wildcat insurance. The policy- 
holder lost everything by the fire, and has 
been unable to collect. It seems that some 
inquiry was made of the commissioner before 
the policy was placed, but the assured claims 
that the agent stated that the company was 
reputable. It is a notorious wildcat. 

Mr. Corrigan is justice of the peace and a 
well-known resident of Fenton. It is under- 
stood a number of people have policies in the 
Union in the same community. 








WITH THE INDIANA AGENTS. 








RUN CORPS WITH AGENCY. 

Herman Neuman, who has been trying ‘to 
operate a salvage corps at Indianapolis, now 
plans to run an insurance agency in connec- 
tion with it. His intention is to extend the 
protection of the salvage corps to his custom- 
ers, and thus secure enough business to sup- 
port the corps. He has applied to several 
companies for an agency, and in the meantime 
he is responding to alarms. The local agents 
do not like the scheme. 

++ ++ 
INDIANA AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


Aitna—James A. Gilmore, Jr., Plymouth; Ells- 
worth D. Davis, North Vernon. 

American, N. J.—H. K. Leas, Waterloo; P. R. 
Gipe, Germantown; E. J. King, Dugger. 

Citizens, Mo.—Newby & Swain, Knightstown. 


Continental—C. M. Swisher and C. W. Faris, 
Maryville. 
Germania—Stout & Sutton, Hammond. 


Hartford—Mrs. Sarah 8S. Bryant, Hebron; West 
& Bass, Fairland. 

Home, N. Y.—John G. Price and Harry E. Rose- 
brough, Huntington; Lawrence Gates, Angola. 

Milwaukee Mechanics—William 8S. Rhyan, Fran- 
cesville. 

Northwestern National 
bury. 

Ohio Farmers—Stout & Sutton, Hammond. 

Orient—Henry 8. Fargo, Hartford City. 

Phenix, N. Y.—Arthur C. Phares, Oxford. 

Phenix, Hartford—J. W. Hamilton, Eaton. 


H. O. Eldridge, Middle 


Queen—Jasper Guy, Remington; Michael Yung, 
Dugger. 

Royal—John W. Holmes & Co., Portland. 

Security, New Haven—J. 8S. Honchim, Monte- 
zuma; N. E. Tompkins, Milroy. 


United States Fire—-Mayer Blout, Attica; Jesse 
Link, Princeton; Ralph 8S. Hollowell, South Bend. 
++ ++ 


CLAIM IS COMPROMISED. 

The extended litigation bet,een the Chris- 
tian Church at Cadiz, Ind., and the Home In- 
surance Company of New York ended by a 
compromise, after a jury had decided in favor 
of the trustees and rendered a verdict for 
$600. The church wall fell in during a storm. 
The trustees contended that the building was 
struck by lightning, against which it was in- 
sured; the company claimed that the wind 
blew the wall down. It is understood the 
compromise was at about $300. 





INDIANA ROTES. 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
has offered a reward of $500 for the capture 
of the incendiary who has been starting nu- 
merous fires in Terre Haute, Ind. 


The attorney-general of Indiana has given 
an opinion in which he holds that farmers’ 
mutuals in Indiana cannot legally insure 
schoolhouses and churches. The mutuals have 
— capturing considerable business of this 
ind. 
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STATE TOPICS OF ILLINOIS. 


DANVILLE ANNUAL PREMIUMS GIVEN. 








Receipts of the Various Fire Insurance Com- 
panies as Shown by Returns to 
the City. 





The following are the Danville premiums 
as shown by the fire department returns: 


Philli wd Sna & eae 
1 siemens Ger. Amer. ‘ - $1,540 
d 





Home, Me. Be ted 73315 Firemans Fd. . 670 
Franklin ....... 565 


Hanover ....... 780 Dotal. <6 $20,410 
M. J. Wolford— * 
WHIMGRTA oo ccvce $1,100 London ........ $ 470 
Westchester .... 785 London & Lanc.. 605 
Fire Assn. ..... 1,010 Phenix, N. Y... 2,445 
POOR. « vareseces 1,380 Greenwich ...... 365 
Coml. Union ... 650 Detroit ........ 185 
— Union. 580 Caledonian ..... 425 

Seda poss 1,610 —— 
Sine Hart. .. 520 Total . $12,500 
Mercantile ..... 370 

A. I, Draper— 
LL&L. & rit .. $1,645 i” 255 
Northern ....... 855 Am. Central .... 475 
Hamb.-Brem. ..... 675 —— 
St. Paul F. & M. 615 are $4,520 

E. R. Partlow— ie 
Amer., Pa. ....- $ 385 New igmgative. $ 715 
British Am. .... 250 N. W. Nat. 425 
Concordia ..... - 680 TR, Nat... 685 
Continental .... 940 Reliance ....... 200 
Delaware ...... 40 Rochester Ger... 845 
Firemens, N. J... 300 Western, Ont. .. 330 
German, Ind. .:. 215 ‘Traders ........ 405 
Germania ...... 1,590 ‘Thuringia ...... 100 
Girard ...:..+. 145 Nat. Unies ..... 80 
Glens Falls" secoe aeee ——_ 
LumbermensS ... 245 Tete: sic ae $10,315 
Milwaukee Mech. 655 

B. BE. Bandy— : 
, OS ears $1,595 Equitable ...... $ 100 
Hartford ....... 3,100 Pheenix, Lond. .. 55 
Phenix, Hart.... 1,410 ee 
Ins. Co. N. A. .. 2,265 ONE ae ccwewe $9,190 
Manchester .... 665 

L. Platt & Son— " 
Dubuque ....... $ 505 Milwaukee .....$ 225 
Agricultural .... 690 Firemens, Ind... 185 
American, Mass.. 490 National, Pa. ... 15 
Buffalo Coml. .. 190 Law U. &C..... 50 
Buffalo Ger. .... 1,145 Union, Eng. .... 220 
American, PY 7 2,405 — 
Security, N. 1,295 BOR oc ccavese ‘$7, 415 

Ber J & ‘e- 

vet a's $ 210 United Firemens.$ 70 


Scottish . &N. 215 © 
Geo. 8S. Hoff— 

Aachen & Mun...$ 365 

Citizens, Mo. ... 580 E 
Chas. L. Runyan— 

Be. Fo & MeO 210 © BVO 6 cicccesacs $ 660 
D. G. Moore— 

Home F. & M....$ 150 
WF. Ee Hendricks- — 

Eureka, Cin. ...$ 285 oe er $ 50 
Geo. W. Whyte— H. C. Patterson— 

F. & M., Neb. ..$ 90 Mechanics ..... $ 870 


Phila. Und. ....$ 260 


Spring Garden ..$ 130 





TRIAL ON WAUKEGAN LOSS. 

The Western Coal and Dock Company of 
Waukegan began a suit in the justice court 
in that city last Monday against the West- 
chester as a test case. An appraisal was en- 
tered into in which an award was brought in, 
but the coal company refused to stand by it. 
The coal burned was not insured, but the 
buildings were damaged. The coal company 
thinks the insurance companies are liable for 
the expense in removing the coal and protect- 
ing the buildings. 

++ ++ 
CONDITIONS AT ROBINSON. 

There is considerable complaint at Robin- 
son on part of the assured against the new 
rates, but the local agents are trying to up- 
hold them. A drug store risk is raised 71 
cents. Robinson being an agricultural town, 
there is a good opportunity for securing farm 
business. 

++ ++ 
STAMPING SECRETARY MAY BE NAMED. 

The local agents at Danville have been in 
conference with the Illinois State Board rela- 
tive to the appointment of a stamping secre- 
tary for Danville and adjacent towns. It has 
been acknowledged for some time that such an 
official was needed, but the right man could 
not be secured. The Illinois State Board, 





however, asked the local agents to see if they 
could find some one who could do the rating. 
R. E. Lloyd, formerly city clerk, has been 
recommended to the local agents. He is well 
liked in Danville and it seems probable that 
the State Board will agree to the stamping 
secretaryship, and the matter will be settled 
in that way. 
++ ++ 
WILL DO SPECIAL WORK. 

John C. Lanphier, Jr.,-the Springfield local 
agent, will do per diem work for the National 
of Hartford in Central Illinois. 





ILLINOIS NOTES. 


F. L. Hall secures the Greenwich at Pax- 
ton, 


J. H. Harrison & Son have opened an agency 
at Mattoon, IIl. 


Bradbury, McHatton & Siler have opened 
up an agency at Robinson. 

P. L. Monahan will open an insurance and 
real estate office at Moline. 


C. A. McColly of Chicago Heights has taken 
the Firemens of New Jersey. 


George S. Hoff has taken the agency of the 
Equitable F. and M. at Danville. 





LOOAL NEWS OF WISCONSIN. 











STOUGHTON TOBACCO FIRE. 

Several companies were caught on the to- 
bacco warehouse at Stoughton, which burned 
this week. This was an independent house. 
The American Cigar Company has been 
cutting some figure in purchasing warehouses 
at Madison and Sparta, and may erect one at 
Stoughton. It is letting its insurance expire 
or is canceling in some places. Some specials 
believe this is a mere subterfuge to endeavor 
to get lower rates. There is a fair prospect 
for a good tobacco crop in Wisconsin, al- 
though there has been some anxiety as to 
early frost and much rain. 

++ ++ 

CONNECTICUT CHANGES AT MILWAUKEE. 

The sole agency of the Connecticut Fire has 
been transferred at Milwaukee from Tappan 
& Riedeburg to Edward Schroeder. State 
Agent W. A. Chapman will have desk room 
in the Schroeder office. 

++ +e 


WISCONSIN AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 
American, Boston—Frederick C. Bogh, Milwau- 


e. 

American Central—Walter G. Zastrow, Port 
Washington. 

Continental—E. J. Strupp, Athens. 

Farmers & Merchants—Thomas G. Alvord, Su- 
perior. 

County, Phila——Thomas G. Alvord, West Su- 
perior. 

German American—Arthur L. Dundas, Ashland. 

German, Freeport—J. P. Witwen, Baraboo; 
Renier Weyenberg, De Pere. 

German, Ind.—Thomas G. Alvord, Superior. 

Germania—F. R. Ball, Madison. 

Hanover—William V. McMullen, Brillion; Au- 
gust Nedden, Tigerton. 

State, Lll.—Stirling W. Brown, West Salem. 

Law Union & Crown—Charles F. Case and Jo- 
siah Barfield, Lake Geneva. 

Liverpool & London & Globe—James L. Haile, 
Crandon. 

Milwaukee—Joseph P. Osthelder, Sheboygan; 
William Huenink, Cedar Grove; Walter G. Zas- 
trow, Port Washington; George H. Fewler, Wau- 
watosa. 

Milwaukee Mechanics—Fred CC. Scheidecker, 
Bloomer. 

National, Allegheny—Thomas G. Alvord, Su- 
perior. 

Northwestern National—Mary Witwen, J. TI. 
Witwen, Baraboo: Fred C. Scheidecker, Bloomer ; 
John F. Roberts, Eau Claire. 

Palatine—Arthur L. Dundas, Ashland: Ernest 
Sauve, Iron River: Frank P. Regner and Oscar L. 
Ringle, Wausau; Frank A. Urwan, Oconto. 

Pheonix, Hart.—John Zens, Kenosha; Frank P. 
Regner and Oscar L. Ringle. Wausau; C. W. Fra- 
sae, Menomonie Falls; R. C. Twining, Waterloo; 
W. B. Gueinzius, Green Bay: David B. Hulburt, 
Logansville: Theo. A. Serrurier, Wilton. 

Svea—Michael P. Schmitt, West Superior. 

St. Paul F. & M.—Monroe Blandin, New Lon- 
don. 

Rochester German—-Peter Christensen, Neenah. 








Our No. 272 office expiration book, made for 
ten years, accommodates 350 per month; $3.25, 
express paid. 





AMONG THE CASUALTY MEN. 


TO CALL FOR TABULATED EXPERIENCE 


Commissioner of Insurance of Wisconsin Wan s 
to Get at Proper Reserves for Lia- 
bility Companies. 











The insurance department of Wisconsin 
will require a tabulation of the experience of 
liability companies, covering a period of five 
years, in their next annual statements, in 
order to get at the proper calculation for -re- 
serves for undetermined claims. The com- 
missioner says in his annual report: 


“The constantly increasing volume of pre- 
miums collected by companies writing liability 
insurance and the growing importance of this 
line of insurance in our State, leads me to 
suggest that a plan should be devised to de- 
termine with greater accuracy than is possi- 
ble at present the liability of such companies 
for claims in process of adjustment. 

“At the end of each year it can be ascer- 
tained, with a fair degree of accuracy, the 
amount owed by fire, personal accident and 
other like companies for losses which have 
been incurred during the current year, but 
not settled. Liability insurance policies are 
usually made for one year, and are written to 
protect the assured ‘against loss imposed by 
common or statutory law for damages on ac- 
count of fatal or nonfatal bodily injuries ac- 
cidentally suffered within the period of the 
policy by any employe or employes of the as- 
sured.’ The assured notifies the insurance 
company when an accident happens, when a 
claim is made on the assured for damages 
arising from bodily injuries, and when a suit 
is instituted against the assured to enforce 
payment of such damages. 

“The insurance company is liable to the 
assured (up to the limits recited in the policy) 
if the terms of the policy have been complied 
with for damages collected at any time—even 
years after the accident happened. so long as 
the accident from which the claim arises hap- 
pened during the policy period. It frequently 
occurs that a claim is not settled until monihs 
or years have elapsed from the date when 
the accident happened, indeed, suit can be 
brought under the laws of this State within 
six years after the date of the accident. 

“This state of affairs renders it possible for 
companies writing employers’ liability insur- 
ance to underestimate deferred claims, and it 
is quite impossible for any examiner accu- 
rately to estimate the an:onnt it will eventu- 
ally cost the companies to liquidate these 
claims. «or these reasons, there should be 
uniform laws enacted by the various States 
defining just how this deferred liability shail 
be determined. The insurance companies 
should be obliged to set aside a fixed amoun: 
(under liability policies) for each notice of 
an accident received and another amount for 
each suit brought against their assured. These 
amounts should be determined by causing all 
the companies to tabulate their experience dur 
ing the past five years, and from this experi 
ence making deductions as to the prope: 
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mounts to set aside for the purposes stated. 
Che law should not be made burdensome to 
hé insurance companies, but should be so 
lrawn as to protect our citizens against in- 
‘uring in those companies which could not 
neet the requirements of a law based on jus- 
‘ice to all concerned. 

Under the law in Wisconsin, no additional 
legislation is required, the law governing the 
computation being as follows: 

“*Sec. 196€—47. In computing the reserve 
liability of casualty insurance and_ suretyship 
corporations the commissioner of insurance 
shall make such calculations as in his judg- 
ment are equitable and just to both policy- 
holders and the company; provided, that such 
liability so determined shall not be less tha 
fifty per cent of the premiums written in the 
company’s policies.’ 

“It is the intention of the commissioner to 
require the tabulation of the experience of 
each company, with the next annual statement, 
as herein outlined, and reference to such re- 
quirement is now made, that companies may 
have ample notice of the schedule to be fur- 
nished.” 





CASUALTY APPOINTMENTS. 
OHIO. 


Central Accident—Wm. If. Ennis, Pioneer. 


Employers Liability—Manley HH. Thompson, 
Zanesville. = 
Pacific Surety—Charles F. E. Niemann, Cincin- 


nati. 


U. S. Casualty—W. B. Durand & Son, Oberlin. 
U. S. Health & Aeccident—J. H. Davis, East 
Liverpool. 
INDIANA. 
U. S. Health & Aeccident—J. W. Cashman, Fort 


Wayne; A. R. Kaufman, Summitville. 
MICHIGAN. 


General Ace.—J. R. Bond, Belding. 
New Amsterdam Cas.—Claude H. Stevens, 





Clio ; 


Wm. Tremeeare, Menominee. 
U. S. Cas.—Harriet Y. Orton, Bay City. 
American Annuity, Mich.—cC. H. Brucker, De- 
troit. 


Aid, Mich.—P. X. Maloney, Che- 
Clarksville; Levi Estel, Pe- 


American Mutl. 
boygan; Ed Thomas, 
toskey. 

Bankers Life, Ia.—G. A. Grant, Saginaw. 

Peninsular Accident, Mich.—J. J. Connelly, Alan- 
son; Grant Heminger, Hunt’s Spur; W. 8. Ulmans, 
Pellston ; Cc. M. Brown, Waters. . 

U. §S. Accident, Mich.—B. M. Winegar, Es- 
canaba; H. G. Hanson, Escanaba; W. W. er 
Fife Lake; John Vandemark, Muskegon ; G. 
Prince, Powers. 

++ ++ 
TO OPERATE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The North American Accident of Chicago 
has decided to begin operations in Great Brit- 
ain. The Preferred is the only American acci- 
dent company which is in that country. The 
North American will write industrial accident 
business in Great Britain, in addition to its 
regular commercial lines. Business will be 
first written in London, and then the plant 
of the company will be gradually extended. 


++ ae 


MAKING BOGUS INSPECTIONS. 

It has been found that alleged boiler inspect- 
ors have been going among Indiana factories 
collecting $5 to $10 for inspecting boilers, when 
the law does not provide for commissioned 
inspectors, but leaves the owners of factories 
to chose their own inspectors, who may be 
boilermakers of five years’ experience or engi- 
neers of ten years’ experience. Boilers must 
be inspected every six months. 

a+ ++ 
F. S. JAMES & CO. TAKE THE MARYLAND. 

Fred S. James & Co., the big Chicago fire 
in-urance agency, has taken the agency of the 
Mryland Casualty and will open a liability 
de.artment. F. W. Green, office manager for 
H. W. Overman & Co., general agents of the 
M>ryland, will become liability manager for 
F. S. James & Co. Overman & Co. will con- 
tin ie ‘as general agents. 

his move is in line with the action of 
other large fire agencies. Recently three of 
th well-known La Salle street offices have 
op: ied liability branches, and Marsh, Ullman 
& Co. will have the Casualty Company of 
Ar-erica as soon as it begins writing business. 
Th» large offices have great facilities for se- 








curing business and will undoubtedly find it 
a profitable line. 

It is a question if the Maryland appoint- 
ment will not receive attention from the Chi- 
cago liability association. One of the rules 
of the association requires that the members 
have sole agencies, and the establishment of 
such an important agency will not likely pass 
unnoticed. 

H. W. Overman & Co. continue 
and Indiana managers, the James 
be under its supervision. 

++ ++ 


as Illinois 
agency to 


SUES ON ACCIDENT POLICY. 

Mrs. Georgia D. Whayne has begun suit at 
Louisville against the Fidelity and Casualty 
to recover on a $10,000 accident policy carried 
by her late husband, R. C. Whayne. Mr. 
Whayne was killed by a gunshot wound and 
the company claims he committed suicide. 
Over $350,000 of life insurance was carried, 
and it is said his financial circumstances ditl 
not warrant such an amount. Most of it was 
taken by Mr. Whayne on rebated policies, the 
premiums actually paid amounting to only a 
few dollars per $1,000. Some of the life insur- 


ance policies were incontestable and have 
already been paid, but the others will be 
resisted. 


++ et 
SUES ON WILLIAMS’ BOND. 

The Masonic Temple Association of Chi- 
cago has begun suit against the American 
Surety Company on the bond of Capt. Wil- 
liams, manager of the association, who was 
mixed up in the tax scandals of last win- 
ter. It is said that Capt. Williams made an 
agreement with a political ring at Chicago 
to have the taxes on the association’s big 
twenty-two-story building reduced, and paid 
out a large sum of money to accomplish this 
purpose. The transaction, however, reached 
the ears of the grand jury, the affair was 
made public, and the Masonic Temple Asso- 
ciation was compelled to pay the full amount 
of the taxes, in addition to the sums paid out 
by Williams. There was some talk of the 
officers of the association having knowledge 
of the dicker with the ring, and the surety 
company evidently believes that Williams’ ac- 
tion in paying out the money was not embez- 
zlement. 





CASUALTY NOTES. 


Partlow & Hocker of Danville, Ill., have 
taken the agency of the New Jersey Plate 
Glass. 


J. W. Morse has become district manager 
of the National Protective Society at Tra- 
verse City, Mich. 


The home office of the Casualty Company of 
America has been removed from 66 Liberty 
street to 52-54 William street, New York. 


B. Lowenmeyer has been appointed special 
agent for the Commercial Mutual Accident. 
He formerly represented the company at Chi- 
cago. 


W. H. Hawkins succeeds J. C. McCormick 
as district manager of the United States 
Health & Accident Company of Saginaw in 
Western Michigan territory. 


W. Q. Sayers has been arrested at St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., charged with writing business for 
the Pennsylvania Life and Accident, a con- 
cern not authorized in Missouri. 


. C. McCormick, formerly district man- 
ager of the U. S. Health & Accident of Cadil- 
lac, Mich., has become Michigan state man- 
ager of the National Protective Society. 


John W. Howard, in view of his success 
in this field, has been promoted from district 
agent to manager of the liability department 
of the Travelers for the Columbus (Ohio) 


district. Mr. Howard’s district comprises 
twenty-seven counties in central and eastern 
Ohio. i 











DISCUSSES LIFE INSURANCE. 





VIEWS OF WISCONSIN COMMISSIONER. 


Comments on the General Phases of the Busi- 
ness- Some Criticism of Existing Meth- 
ods and Practices. 


(Continued from Page 9.) 


in force and enormous assets, but to the aver- 
age policyholder, who can carry only a small 
amount of life insurance, these are not the 
only nor the most important achievements of 
a successful life insurance company. An 
economy of management that recognizes the 
individual rights of the membership and de- 
creases the cost of insurance more strongly 
appeals to the policyholder, and rightly so; 
for one need only consider the small amount 
represented by the average policy of insur- 
ance the average individual is able to carry 
to realize that ninety-nine policies out of 
every hundred are carried at a sacrifice either 
of some necessity or comfort that the loved 
ones may be shielded from immediate want, 
and to these small average policyholders even 
a small return of their overpayments to de- 
crease the annual cost appeals more strongly 
than the lithograph of the palatial home of- 
fice building, or a picture of the president, 
however great the array of figures added as 
a background. 
Reforms Due to Legislation. 


To legislation and state supervision are due 
the solr reforms in the interest of the policy- 
holder that have been accomplished in life 
insurance; the legal reserve requirement and 
nonforfeiture law were enacted in opposition 
to many officers of companies; the gain and 
loss exhibit has been the searchlight thrown 
on the management by insurance departments, 
opposition to which has not yet been over- 
come; and so every suggestion of reform 
has met with the determined opposition, not 
by men who own these companies, but by 
the agents and representatives of these mem- 
bers, for whose protection and benefit they 
were suggested. 


Surplus Comes from Overpayments. 


The enactment of the*legal reserve require- 
ment compelled a calculation of rates or pre- 
miums upon recognized mortality tables, and 
the accumulation of a reserve not only equal- 
izes the hazard of increasing age, but by its 
scientific adjustment gives a permanent finan- 
cial security which enables the payment of 
every claim in full. Such a rate, loaded for 
expenses, gives to a company a premium en- 
tirely on the side of safety and sufficiently 
large to meet every contingency which may 
arise, and so, at the end of the year, when 
all contingencies have been met, death losses 
and expenses paid, and the overpayment ascer- 
tained, this surplus of funds over and above 
all necessities and requirements, in the very 
nature of this partnership should be returned 
or credited to the individual members, from 
whose payments it has been derived, in order 
that each may receive his insurance at cost. 


Sole Object Is Protection. 


Life insurance, whatever be its form, is not 
and cannot be an investment; remove the ele- 
ment of death, and nothing remains of the 
plan which would cause men to pay premi- 
ums. All there is in life insurance and all 
there ever can be is the protection afforded 
the family or the insured himself; even if 
the insured lives to mature his policy, either 
as an endowment or by the acceptance of 
the cash surrender value, the return cannot 
equal the total premium payments, with in- 
terest, since the insured’s contribution to the 
expenses and mortality of the company must 
necessarily diminish the sum’ placed at in- 
terest, and this is true in all cases, except 
where the confiscations and forfeitures of the 
equities or overpayments of other policyhold- 
ers are added. 


Mutuality Implies Equality. 


True life insurance, conducted on the only 
plan possible—mutual insurance—does not 
contemplate confiscation of the equities of the 
unfortunate; in life insurance you cannot get 
something for nothing; such a motive is an 
inherently wrong desire; a contract of life 
insurance is an honest bargain, and, conducted 
as the business must and only can be, by a 
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bringing together of a large number of indi- 
viduals, contributing to a common fund to 
insure themselves, the intention and purpose 
always is and must be to benefit all equally; 
to inject into a contract of life insurance any 
provision to create a desire to gamble or get 
something for nothing, and by which transac- 
tions, others, through no fault of their own, 
must lose, is an immoral transaction, which 
in honest life insurance can find no place, 
where it is the purpose to furnish insurance 
at actual cost. 


Benefits Charged For in Premiums. 


Premiums based on mortality tables cannot 
materially differ in different companies, and 
it has therefore been only the competition 
for bigness that has devised the various forms 
of contracts, with their different names and 
options, to convey the idea of benefits greater 
than those offered by others. The fulfillment 
of every promise made in a life insurance con- 
tract requires a mathematically calculated 
equivalent in money to be paid by the in- 
sured, so that under whatever name or form 
the contract is presented, it is no more nor 
less than the ordinary life policy, with op- 
tions added, and each option added increases 
the premium, because it increases the liability 
of the company, except the installment option, 
under which the liability is decreased; add 
to the ordinary life policy the option that the 
insured may pay his total premiums in a 
limited period of time, and the policy becomes 
a limited payment contract; add the option 
that if the insured be living at the end of a 
given period then to receive the sum for 
which insured, and the ordinary life policy 
becomes an endowment contract, and so by 
the addition of options this ordinary form 
of insurance may be made into any form 
of a contract issued by any company, and 
each addition adds to the cost, but not to 
the protection. 


Tendency to Increased Cost. 


Nothing, however, has been added to the 
contract of life insurance in more than thirty- 
five years to strengthen the protection to be 
provided or decrease the cost. The tendency 
of all competition has been to increase the 
cost by extravagant commissions and_ the 
withholding of overpayments, and to get the 
best insurance at a minimmu of cost people 
must still look to those few companies which 
have held to that which is good, and where 
results to the policyholders rather than size 
has been the purpose and effort of the man- 
agement. 

True Principle Is Equity. 


The charters of all the life insurance com- 
panies had this partnership idea in view and 
that perfect equity be maintained among the 
members of the corporation; that there should 
be forfeiture, confiscation and speculation was 
not then contemplated, and the getting away 
from the first high ideals which prompted 
the organizers has been of such slow and 
gradual growth that now the few companies 
which still hold to those well tried first prin- 
ciples and at short periods account to their 
policyholders, and so adjust the cost, are 
rather looked upon as following new lines, 
whereas in fact it is the only true line of 
life insurance that ever has been or ever 
will be. 

“‘Adverse’’ Legislation a Misnomer. 


Life insurance companies have had little io 
complain of as to adverse legislation, and 
that little has been solely due to their meth- 
ods of doing business, wandering away from 
the principle of mutual protection and the 
idea of their being partnerships, organized 
and conducted only for the benefit of the 
members, and conveying the idea that the life 
insurance company was a money making in- 
stitution for the profit of its management. 

The legislator seeking for property to tax 
could not but be impressed by the wonderful 
showing of funds advertised by the officers 
of companies, and year by year he has seen 
the surplus grow to enormous proportions, 
Could anything better show the immense 
profit of the business? And it is reasonable 
to suppose that the nearly four hundred mil- 
lions of surplus accumulated by the life in- 
surance companies must represent the gains 
of someone other than the policyholders, for 
were these companies real partnerships, and 
conducted as such, surely this fund wouid 
have been returned to its rightful owners. 
What better or more profitable plan could 
be devised by the State than a tax placed 





upon the premiums paid the company? And 
this is the only reasonable complaint compa- 
nies can offer to legislation imposed upon 
them, and for this they are themselves to 
blame. 

Surplus Should Be Taxed. 


The State does not tax the fraternai 
order, yet these organizations have more 
than three million members and pay millions 
in benefits each year, but continually they are 
presented as mutual beneficiary organizations, 
in which there is no profit and with no other 
purpose than to give to the membership insur- 
ance at actual cost. So» far there was no 
difference in the original purpose of life in- 
surance companies, and, had they continued 
so to be represented and conducted, there 
hardly would have been an imposition of a 
tax to increase the cost of insurance to the 
policyholder. Taxation, however, has little 
affected the cost of insurance, since the over- 
payments have not been returned, as_ evi- 
denced by the unnecessary accumulation and 
withholding of the surplus profits from its 
rightful owners. If a mistake has been made 
at all by the State in imposing a tax upon 
life insurance companies, that mistake was in 
not applying the tax to surplus accumulation 
and fixing it at 5 per cent or Io per cent, to 
compel its return to the policyholder, in whose 
hands these funds would again reach the 
channels of taxation. 


Company Officers as Financiers. 


Not only has there been an uncalled for 
accumulation of millions and constantly forced 
to the attention of the people, but the im- 
pression has been further emphasized by the 
investment of the funds of these corporations 
in banks, trust companies, and other corpora- 
tions in which the officers of the company ap- 
pear as directors and trustees. Could any- 
thing be more impressive as to proprietorship 
and money making than the advertised fact 
that five of the officers of the Equitable 
Assurance Society—a company conducted on 
the mutual plan—are directors in some thirty 
banks, trust companies and other moneyed 
corporations, and that nearly fifty-six millions 
of dollars of the funds belonging to the pol- 
icyholders are invested in the bonds and 
stocks of these institutions, and an additional 
twenty-five million eight hundred and forty- 
two thousand dollars deposited in the banks 
and trust companies of which these officers 
are directors? Over thirty million of the fifty- 
six millions invested in these banks, trust com- 
panies and moneyed corporations represents 
stock in which Wisconsin companies are not 
permitted to invest their funds. The govern- 
ment of Prussia compelled all American com- 
panies to dispose of their stocks as a prereq- 
uisite to doing business there, and the New 
York Life and the Germania Life complied 
with these requirements. 

Six officers of the Mutual Life of New 
York are directors in some twenty-two banks, 
trust companies and other financial corpora- 
tions, in which the company has stock in- 
vestments of nearly thirty-five millions of dol- 
lars, and in addition has deposited in such 
banks and trust companies over fifteen mil- 
lions more. The stock investments of this 
company would not be permitted if made by 
a similar Wisconsin corporation. 


Prudential-Fidelity Deal. 


The Prudential Insurance Company com- 
menced business in 1876 with a capital stock 
paid in of not exceeding one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and in addition to paying large 
dividends to its stockholders declared periodi- 
cal stock dividends, thereby increasing its 
original capital to two million dollars, when, 
early in 1898, the company having accumulated 
a surplus of three million two hundred and 
forty thousand dollars, the directors passed 
a resolution to submit to the stockholders’ 
meeting, to declare an additional stock divi- 
dend of three million dollars, so as to make 
the capital of the company five million dol- 
lars. This being brought to the  at- 
tention of Commissioner Fricke, he im- 
mediately filed notice with the president 
of the company that if the stockholders 
adopted the resolution declaring an  ad- 
ditional stock dividend of three millions, he 
would immediately revoke the license of the 
company to transact business in Wisconsin. 
The resolution was not adopted, but in the 
fall of 1g02 another proposition was ad- 
vanced for the benefit of the stockholders, i. e.. 
the Prudential was to purchase the bulk of 





the stock of the Fidelity Trust Company « 
Newark, N. J., at $750 per share, and .th 
stockholders of the Prudential were to sell tl; 
control of that company to the Fidelity Tru 
Company at $600 for every $100 par val 
of the stock; a large portion of the Fideli: 
Trust Company’s stock was also to be tak 
by the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

Numerous were the objections filed again 
the creation of such a close corporation, an 
the company was enjoined by the courts fro: 
carrying out this transaction. Two week 
later the president of the company issued 
letter, in which he said: 

“It gives us great pleasure to add that th 
ownership of the stock of the Prudential ha 
been so concentrated that the company is nov 
surrounded by every needed protection in the 
respect for the present and the future.” 


Massachusetts Commi sioner Quoted. 


On this concentration of stock, the com 
missioner of Massachusetts, who was fore 
most in his opposition to this merger, com- 
ments in his recent report, as follows: 

“This concentration was effected by the 
sale of enough Prudential stock to the Fidel 
ity, whose capital was increased for the pur 
pose of purchasing it, so that the Fidelity 
lacks but eight shares to control absolutely 
the Prudential. Inasmuch as the Prudential 
directors control, as seems on good authority 
to be the case, the Fidelity,.the practical re- 
sult is that the Prudential directors, although 
they have put several millions of dollars in 
their own pockets from the sale of their stock 
to the Fidelity, and to that extent have les 
sened that beneficial interest in the Pruden- 
tial which the court said is the safeguard of 
the minority stockholders, have absolute and 
permanent control of the Prudential through 
the Fidelity. The Prudential directors con- 
trol the Fidelity, and the Fidelity holdings, 
with eight shares more, control the Pruden- 
tial. Practically the ring is about as hard to 
break into as the plan enjoined. Those who 
control the Fidelity can always “dominate” 
the insurance company. Minority stockhold- 
ers and policyholders alike are practically in 
the hands of the trust company for all time, 
and the insurance company’s assets can be 
managed as the majority of the trust com- 
pany’s directors dictate.” 


Argument for Retiring Capital. 


Not for one moment does the insuranze 
commissioner of Wisconsin deny to a stock- 
holder of an insurance company the rigiit 
to dispose of his stock, but the transaction 
herein outlined and commented upon only em- 
phasizes the argument for a law providing for 
the calling in of the capital stock of a life 
insurance company as soon as the accumula- 
tion of assets will permit, in order that the 
mutuality which makes possible the conduct 
of life insurance shall prevail in all compa- 
nies, and prevent speculative and money mak- 
ing transactions on the part of the officers 
in disposing of the control of the company. 
It was not compliance with the legal reserve 
requirements, investment laws, and _ short 
period accounting to policyholders that 
wrecked the Charter Oak Life Insurance Com- 
pany, but speculative transactions for con- 
trol, and profit for the managers was the real 
reason which brought about this disastrous 
life insurance failure. To deals of this char- 
acter were due a number of the failures of 
companies in the ‘seventies, and while the 
commissioner ascribes to the Prudential trans- 
action no other criticism than the desire oi 
personal gain on the part of the stockholders, 
still he believes that the protection of th« 
interests of the large number of policyholders 
in this State warrants an examination of thie 
company by this department. If such an cx- 
amination proves that the interests of the p«'- 
icyholders have been fully guarded, no « 
will more gladly so certify than the commi-- 
sioner, but even then he will believe thi! 
such protecting and guarding was due or 
to the honesty of the present officers, apd th 
nevertheless, such transactions involve ti 
gravest dangers and consequences if genera! y 
permitted. 

Official Luxury Criticised. 


It certainly looks like private liberality w! 
the officers of a company like the Equita! 
present to six hundred employes policies 
insurance with the first annual premium p 





We have inspection slip cases, 4%4x9%: 4% 
Send for our policy label samples—all kin: 
sizes, styles and colors. 
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out of the funds of the company, and repeat 
the same liberality by a presentation to sev- 
eral hundred new agents, as has been widely 
advertised in insurance journals. 

It surely never was the purpose of the in- 
vestment law of any State that a life insur- 
ance company should conduct a restaurant, or 
furnish gilt furniture to its officers, and that 
the proper adjunct of such a company’s office 
was sideboard and a ticker. Yet all these 
things exist. 

Tax Law Jus ified. 


It was a velvet hand rather than a mailed 
fist that inscribed all so-called adverse legisla- 
tion on the statute books. Yet the legislature 
of Wisconsin was held up to ridicule by a 
paid insurance press for its enactment of the 
life insurance tax law, but no word was said 
as to the justifiable reasons which prompted 
the passage of the act, and it is only by fear- 
lessly calling attention to the grave and dan- 
gerous practices pursued by some companies 
that we can hope for reform in the conduct 
of the business in the interest of the policy- 
holders. Not in a spirit of unfairness, but 
only with an honest, determined desire that 
our people who are or will become partners 
in these great institutions may be benefited, 
does the commissioner make this plain, blunt 
statement of facts. The blessings of life in- 
surance are too great to be injured by the 
truth, and its mission is too necessary to our 
people to permit selfishness, personal gain, 
greed and injustice to pervert its beneficent 
purpose. 





LIFE NOTES. 


The Reliance Life of Pittsburg has been 
admitted to Minnesota. 


W. L. Eaton has gone with the northern 
Illinois agency of the Equitable Life at Rock- 
ford. 


. C. Vance, superintendent of schools at 
Leesburg, Ohio, has become agent cf the Trav- 
elers. 


F. W. Pashal, in the Cuyahoga Building at 
Cleveland, is manager of the Mutual Life of 
Illinois. 


Harry H. Foster, a New York Life agent 
at Ironton, Ohio, has been transferred to 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Arthur C. Thompson has succeeded J. H. 
Thornton as superintendent of the Metro- 
politan at Piqua, Ohio. 


The Ohio insurance department licensed The 
Catholic Ladies of Ohio, with headquarters at 
Toledo, Ohio, September 11. 


The Mutual Life & Trust 
Iowa, which had started to 
year bond business, 
the scheme. 


Company of 
write the ten- 
has decided to abandon 


Commissioner Barry of Michigan has de- 
clined to authorize the Bankers Union of the 
World of Omaha, Neb., to transact business 
in that State. 


Three hundred members of the $200,000 
club of the New York Life are holding their 
outing in Colorado, visiting the various points 
of interest in the State. 


C. Deibel & Son of Youngstown, Ohio, have 
both qualified as members of the New York 
Life $200,000 club, and will attend the annual 
convention at Colorado Springs. 


Che suit of former President O. D. Wether- 
ell for a receiver for 9,010 shares of stock of 
th: National Life, U. S. A., has been dis- 
missed at Chicago for want of equity. 


he Great Northern Life is being pro- 
mted at Pittsburg. It proposes to oper- 
at- under the assessment law for the time 
beng and later reorganize on a stock basis. 


‘i. A. Munger, Iowa general agent of the 
N.-thwestern Mutual Life, died last week +t 
his home in Cedar Rapids. He was well 
kn: wn among the western life insurance men. 


‘ank L. Hendricks has had the German of 

Inc. ana added to his agency at Danville. Mr. 
e dricks makes a specialty of life insur- 
anc, representing the Massachusetts Mutual 


illiam H. Houston, inspector of the ordi- 
hai. department of the Prudential for the 
we ern division, is spending a week in Cin- 
cin ati: with George F. Whitlock, the general 
age st. 





LIFE INSURANCE GIRGLES. 


THREATENS TO SUE GENERAL AGENT. 








Chicago Manager of United States Life Accused 
of Rebating—Said to Have Promised Favors 
that Were Not Forthcoming. 


Col. J. H. Strong, Chicago manager of the 
United States Life and public administrator 
of Cook county, and incidentally a more or 
less important cog in the Gov. Yates political 
machine, is threatened with prosecution by 
a Chicago attorney on a charge of rebating. 
A similar accusation has frequently been made 
by Chicago life men, but no one heretofore 
has contemplated legal proceedings, because 
of the difficulty of proving such charges. In 
this case the complainant himself, Attorney 
Louis J. Behan, claims to have received the 
rebate, and has a strong incentive for making 
complaint, as he feels that he was roped in 
by a promise of patronage from the public ad- 
ministrator’s office. 

The following is the story Attorney Behan 
told the Chicago Tribune: 

“On a Friday, soon after Col. Strong had 
been made public administrator, he asked me 
by telephone to meet him the next morning. 
I went to his private office, and he said he 


had made up a list of lawyer friends he 
wanted to help. He said: 
“*Pat O’Donnell, my predecessor, has 


turned over between 400 and 500 cases, and 
somebody must handle them for me. You 
are on the list. I can give you twenty or 
twenty-five cases, and whatever you make out 
of them will all be yours. You won’t have to 
divide with me. They are worth at least $100 
apiece to you.’ 

“Of course [ felt elated, and accepted. As 
I turned to leave the colonel exclaimed : Oh, 
by the way, Behan, are you carrying any in- 
surance ?’ 

. ‘Yes, 
reply. 

“*That’s nothing,’ he went on. ‘You ought 
to have two or three times that amount, and 
I am in a position to let you in on the ground 
floor so far as premiums go.’ 

“Well, the result was I took $10,000. With 
a promise of so much easy money I thought 
it only right to reciprocate. I also saw to it 


all I can afford—$5,000 


, was my 


that my wife and her mother and _ several 
friends also were taken in ‘on the ground 
floor.’ The colonel wrote nearly $50,000 of 


insurance for me and my friends. 

“He told me his stenographer was arrang- 
ing the law cases for distribution and that 
I would get my assignment at once. But it 
did not come. I waited a month without 
hearing anything. Finally I called up the 
colonel and inquired what had become of the 
cases he had promised. He affected to be 
greatly surprised, assured me there had been 
some mistake, and said he would send the 
documents to my office immediately. No re- 
sult. 

“Three weeks ago I threatened to begin 
suit for violation of the insurance laws un- 
less the policies of my wife and myself were 
canceled and the amounts I had paid in premi- 
ums were returned to me at once. The colonel 
agreed at last to this, but I have not seen the 
check as yet. 

“I have now prepared the case and am 
going ahead with it. The law of this State 
against giving rebates in insurance premiums 
is strict and the penalty is severe.’ 

Mr. Behan is not the only victim, but, so 
far as is known, he is the only one who has 
declared his intention of going into court 
to get redress. He mentioned Samuel Trude 
and Victor Sincere as among the victims, but 


they were not ready ito talk. Lee L. Losey, 
Jr., is known to be another. 

It was, said that not less than twenty 
younger lawyers were in the same boat, and 
that none of these had secured any of the 


promised law business for the widows and 
orphans. 

Col. Strong writes considerable life business, 
but the Illinois reports show that the insur- 
ance in force does not increase very materially. 
He is exceedingly unpopular and offensive in 
many quarters. Col. Strong was one of the 


coterie that ‘endeavored to wreck the Chicago 
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Life Underwriters Association, and hence the 
life men are not friendly to him. 





WILL REMAIN WITH THE PRUDENTIAL. 

J. B. Thorsen, of Reeve & Thorsen, Chicago 
managers of the Prudential, announces that he 
will remain with the company. He 
plated making a change. Mr. 
large personal writer. 

+ ++ 
OFFICERS MEET NORTHERN CENTRAL AGENTS. 

The officers of the Pittsburg Life and Trust 
Cempany are making a trip through Ohio in 
order to meet the Northern 
Central Life, which reinsured by the 
Pittsburg company. Banquets will be held at 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and 
and the agents in the territory near 
those cities are invited to attend at the com- 
pany’s expense. Vice-President Baldwin, Sec- 
retary Mahan and Comptroller Parsons of the 
Pittsburg company President Matthews 
of the Northern Central are in the party. 

++ ++ 
CHICAGO TO SEND A DELEGATION. 

It is likely that the Chicago Life Under- 
writers Association will send a good delega- 
tion to the annual convention at Baltimore. 
A meeting of several of the gentlemen has 
been held and it is thought that at least fif- 
teen will attend. It 
down in a 


contem- 
Thorsen is a 


agents of the 
was 


Toledo, 
Dayton, 


and 


or sixteen has been de- 


cided to go special car, since 
enough men in adjacent cities can be secured 
to join with Chicago. 
++ ++ 
NEW PRUDENTIAL OFFICE AT CINCINNATI. 
The Prudential has opened a new ordinary 
office at 1309 Traction building, Cincinnati, 
with Morris Barnett as manager. Mr. Barnett 
has been for some time an executive special 
and agency instructor in the western depart- 
ment of the company. As soon as possible 
he will get an agency plant established in Cin- 
cinnati and southern Ohio. The Prudential 
now has six offices in Cincinnati, four indus- 
trial and two ordinary. 
+t ++ 


LIFE APPOINTMENTS. 


OHIO. 

Equitable, N. Y.—J. F. 
Wm. 8S. Neeley, Findlay ; 
ledo; J. R. Echelbarger, } 

Fidelity Mutual—Charles D. Quick, 

Illinois—Dennis M. Oglesber, 
A. Channell, Cleveland. 

National—J. B. Clingerman, Springfieid. 

New York—Margaret A. Eylar, Georgetown; 
Dwight E. Hull, Frederick Wilison and Albert E. 
Beale, Cleveland; Henry De V. Williams, Dayton. 

Pittsburg Life & Trust—J. E. Weitzel, East Livy- 
erpool. 

Royal’ Union 

Security- 

State, 
Pr. &. 


Lindemann, Delphos ; 
Katharine Michaelis, To- 
Jerry City. 

Ironton. 
Lumberton; Ira 


—Benjamin Stoner, Fayette. 

William Bowman, Dayton. 

Indianapolis—C. C. Evans, 

Cox, Findlay ; James 8S. Stone, 
be ag gen 

Equitable, N. Y.—P. Beck, ey Claire ; A. B. 
and H. Johnson, Black River Falls; G. A. Tillman, 
Ashland; Jesse R. Stone, Burnett Junction ; L. A. 
Baker, New Richmond; W. T. Clark, Beloit; Ruth 
Heaton, Reedsburg. 

Metropolitan—Bennett H. ‘Miller, Janesville ; 
Mike Zahn, Portage; Herbert Wawzyniak, Osh- 
kosh; Hugh C. Bucher, Green Bay; Fred YV. 
Dreyer, Appleton; Hollis O. Romaine, Racine; 
Elmer Hoover, Samuel Kops, Paul Wadner, Arthur 
Nehring, Milwaukee; Ephil Nequette, Milwaukee. 


Columbus ; 
Logan. 


National, U. S. A.—W. W. Ainsworth, Milwau 
kee. 
Northwestern Life & Savings—A. L. Murphy, 


Hortonville. 
New England Mutual 

West Superior. 
Northwestern Mutual 

kee; S. A. Martin, 
Prudential 


Frederick J. Youngquist, 


John J. 
Marinette. 
Thomas M. Cook, 
J. Courteney, Kenosha; Otto A. Dippel, Milwau 
kee: John C. Dooley, Racine; Christ Keitel, Osh 
kosh : Reuben W. Lee, Chippewa; Willard E. Lord, 
Milwaukee; George CC. Mussler, Kenosha; Jobn 
Simily, Eau Claire; Paul D. Swayze, Janesville. 

Security Trust & Life—Horace R. Simms, Ra 
cine. 


Hughes, Milwau 


Racine; Chester 


MICHIGAN. 

(tna Life—C. B. Cavanaugh, Detroit. 

Equitable Life, N. Y.—M. T. Moore, Bay City; 
J. E. Clarke, Detroit: C. E. Detroit; Ju 
lius Forkel, Detroit; O. L. Manistee; L. H 
Gilman, Petoskey. 

Franklin Life, Ill.—wW. F. 

Massachusetts Mutual—J. 
Rapids. 

Mutual Benefit a 

National Life, U. 8. 


Stevens, 
Larsen, 


Workman, Macatawa. 
H. Kilbourne, Big 


J. W. Wilson, Muskegon. 
A.—N. H. Graham, Adrian: 
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M. W. Hensel, Blissfield; G. A. Childs, Detroit; 
J. J. MacArtney, Detroit. 

New York Life—H. C. Carr, Charlotte; F. C. 
Siegtried, Detroit; H. D. Northrup, Grand Rapids ; 
J. A. Findlater, Saginaw 

Northwestern Mutl. Lite —KE. W. Convis, Hender- 
son; F. P. Bradley, Hudson; KE. L. Fuller, Kalama- 
zoo; Hi. S. Mead, Kalamazoo. 

Northwestern Natl. Life, Minn.—C. W. Foote, 
Detroit; I. C. Crowell, Detroit; J. J. Cooney, 
Escanaba; Thos. Coughlin, Hancock; J. O. Blixt, 
Iron Mountain; J. C. Thomas, Ironwood; Z A 
Clough, Lake Linden; A, Mitchell, Marquette ; c. 
S. Webb, Oshkosh, Wis.; D. E. Moore, Oshkosh, 
Wis.; Jennie Moore, Sault Ste. Marie. 

Prudential—-Myron Hawkins, Charlotte. 

Security Trust & Life—Ensign Kinne, Kalama- 
zoo; D. B. Lyon, South Lyons. 


INDIANA. 

tna Life—-Wm. Carmichael, Harrodsburg. 

Illincis Life—George H. Amram, Bluffton. 

Michigan Mutual—James S. Jones, Indiana IHar- 
bor. 

Mutual Reserve Life—A. L. Cook, Bloomington ; 
W. M. Redman, Indianapolis; Edwin Greble, In- 
dianapolis. 

National Life, Montpelier—James D. Ilosteller, 
Lanville. 

National Life, U. S. A.—Lyman W. Dennis and 


“George M. Sylvester, Indianapolis; Tyler Scoville, 


Valparaiso. 
New England Mutual—Andrew Wassem, Mt. 


New York Life—Ralph Alkire, Monticeilo; Peter 
Ragle, Elnore. 

Northwestérn National Life—Victor C. Vette, 
Indianapolis. 

Phenix Mutual—Robert M. Dickinson, Angola. 

Provident Savings Life—CGeorge V. Smith, Law- 
renceburg. 

Royal Union Mutual—Charles A. Gibson, In- 
dianapolis. ‘ 

Travelers—James M, Larned, Indianapolis. 

Western & Southern—W. W. Henderson, James 
I. Varker, (, 8S. Davis and EK. EK. Lucas, Terre 
illaute; Llomer Hughes, Vincennes; W. W. Stew- 
art, G. A. Florence, James M. Allen and Henry 'T. 
Ifead, Indianapolis: J. Hl. Wilson, Charles KE. 
O'Neal and Homer Ilunt, Richmond; HL. A. Buck, 
Ed. S. Kaufman and T. A. Gilmore, South Bend; 
William Hl. Farlow, Anderson; W. A. Hunneman 
and W. Uf. Lindsay. Muncie: C. D. Dornblazer, 
Lafayette; J. M. Hrivie and Jesse K. Pierson, 
Peru. 





FRANKLIN DISCONTINUES IOWA BOND. 





Springfield Company Will Confine Itself to 
Straight Life Insurance—Wrote “Bonds” 
Only in Competition. 


The Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill, an- 
nounces that it will discontinue writing its bond 
contracts on December 1. ‘he company has 
never pushed this form of contract and only 
put it on the market at the request of 
agents, so that they could meet the competition 
of the Iowa bond companies. The agents, 
however, were strictly forbidden to make any 
estimates or any representations that were not 
guaranteed in the bond, and the sales were 
therefore small. The company decided some 
time ago to discontinue the sale of these bonds 
and set the time at December 1 in order to 
give the agents opportunity to change their 
plans without losing the results of their work. 

The chief objection to the plan, from the 
company’s point of view, was the effect on the 
agents. The bonds were intended only to 
protect the agents in competition, but some 
were inclined to work them in preference to 
the life policies. It was also hard to keep 
agents from making esimates on their own 
account, and when the leading bond companies 
were reinsured the Franklin quickly decided 
to cease writing on that plan. It has only 
about $6co0,000 of such business in force. 





CARTER NEEDS TO BE SUPPRESSED. 

Edmund D. Carter, a Chicago lawyer, who 
has busied himself with suits against various 
life insurance companies, tried to begin suit 
this week against Federal Judge Amidon of 
Fargo, S. D., alleging that he had been libeled 
by the judge in a suit which he had con- 
ducted against the Minneapolis Mutual Life. 
Carter induced a policyholder of the old Bank- 
ers Life of St. Paul to begin suit against the 
Minneapolis Mutual, which  reinsured . the 
Bankers, in which various charges were made 
against the officers of the Minneapolis Mu- 
tual. Judge Amidon, in dismissing the case, 
made some remarks highly derogatory to Car- 
ter. The company, to show the nature of the 
suit, had the remarks printed and circulated. 
Carter wished to sue the judge for $100,000 





damages to his character, but Judge Seaman 
of the United States Circuit Court at Chi- 
cago held that the remarks of a judge in 
handing down a decision are of a privileged 
character. 

Carter is the same man who induced a pol- 
icyholder of the Merchants Life of St. Louis 
to ask for a receiver for the Franklin Life. 
The policyholder claimed he had been mis- 
lead by Carter and had the suit dismissed, 
whereupon Carter applied for permission 10 
begin a mandamus suit at Springfield against 
the insurance commissioner of Illinois, to com- 
pel him to require the Franklin to put up 
additional reserves. When this was denied 
him he sought comfort in a suit against Judge 
Amidon. 

++ ++ 
RECORD-HERALD CORRECTS CURTIS LETTERS. 

The hornet’s nest stirred up by the cele- 
brated Curtis’ letters in the Chicago Record- 
Herald, in which the well-known correspond- 
ent made some severe reflections on Iowa life 
companies, has evidently awakened that paper 
to the possibility of damage suits. Copies of 
the Curtis letters were reprinted and used by 
unscrupulous agents to defeat the Iowa com- 
panies in competition, and the latter were nat- 
urally greatly worked up about it. Now, how- 
_ever, the Record-Herald has squared itself by 
sending its insurance editor, Marion G. Sheit- 
lin, to Des Moines, where he learned the facts 
and whence he wrote articles several columns 
in length in which he put the companies in 
a true light. The Iowa laws, which Curtis 
had criticised, were fully explained, and their 
excellent character was made clear. Each of 
the reputable life companies then received at- 
tention, and its annual statement and general 
good condition were brought before the public. 
The result is that, instead of an injury, the 
notoriety caused by the bond contracts has 
been a decided benefit. 

There has evidently been great interest taken 
in the bond letters, for after investigating the 
Iowa conditions, Mr. Sheitlin proceeded to 
the capitals of Missouri, Illinois and Indiana, 
reporting on the conditions in each State. 
The letters have been interesting and prob- 
ably of great educational value in informing 
the public of the strict laws for the protection 
of policyholders. 

++ tt 
CAINE SUIT BEGUN AT LOUISVILLE. , 

The first suit in the Caine case at Louisville 
has been begun, the widow having started suit 
last week against the New York Life. Two 
policies are involved, one for $5,000 and one for 
$10,000. 

No examination of the vital organs of the 
deceased has yet been made, although the 
body was exhumed over a month ago. There 
is a controversy as to whether the representa- 
tives of the claimant shall be allowed to wit- 
ness the examination. 

Mr. Caine was drowned on July 23 and the 
insurance companies with which he carried 
policies for large amounts immediately began 
an investigation. It was claimed that he com- 
mitted suicide and that he took poison before 
jumping into the river. 

+t +t 

MUTUAL LIFE’S OLDEST POLICYHOLDER. 

On September 13 Charles H. Booth of 
Englewood, N. J., celebrated the one hundredth 
anniversary of his. birth and received a hand- 
some greeting from the Mutual Life of New 
York, in which he has carried a policy for 
sixty years. He is not only the company’s 
oldest policyholder, but the only one in the 
world who has carried a life insurance policy 
for a similar length of time and reached the 
age of 100 years. In the sixty years in which 
he has carried the policy his dividends on 
$2,000 have amounted to $5,763.22, and his net 
premium payments to $2,239.20. 





LIFE NOTES. 


Thomas H. Busey of Urbana, Ohio, for 
some years a successful traveling man, ha: 
become special agent of the Travelers at Cin 
cinnati. He will work in the life and acciden: 
departments under Manager W. V. Holley. 


C. F. Smith, who has been assistant su 
perintendent in charge of the Salem (Ohio) 
district of the Metropolitan, has resigned, + 
become special agent of the Mutual Life o/ 
New York. He will continue to live in Salem 


Commissioner Barry of Michigan has is 
sued a certificate of authority to the Reli 
ance Life of Pittsburg to transact business 
in Michigan. George A. Dyer of Lansing 
will act as its attorney for service of process 


The Northern Central Life of Toledo ha: 
applied to Commissioner Vorys of Ohio fo: 
permission to reinsure its risks in the Pitts 
burg Life and Trust as required by the Ohio 
laws. A commission determines the final 
issue. 


Thaddeus L. Barringer, for several years 
previous to last March cashier of the New 
York Life’s Royal building, Chicago, branch 
offices, died at the home of his parents in 
Lima, Ohio, on August 31. The cause of his 
death was consumption. 


R. G. Owen of the Toledo agency of the 
Equitable of New York ranked third among 
the company’s agents in the United States 
in August. He wrote over $200,000 in the 
month, of which $100,000 was a policy on 
the life of a man at Findlay, Ohio. 


The I. O. O. F. Mutual Life Insurance So 
ciety of Philadelphia, which has reinsured the 
Milwaukee Mutual Life, will likely change its 
name to the Mutual Life of Philadelphia. Ira 
F. Murphy, secretary of the Milwaukee com- 
pany, becomes secretary of the I. O. O. F. 


Overton & Smith succeed Gideon P. Mack- 
lin & Co. as general agents of the Home Life 
at Dayton, Ohio, Mr. Macklin having given 
up life insurance to return to the ministry. 
Mr. Overton of the new firm will continue 
to conduct his fire agency at Osborn, near 
Dayton. 


Henry C. Brown recently resigned as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Penn Mutual Life, 
after about thirty years’ service with the com- 
pany. L. K. Passmore, who was elected sec- 
ond vice-president last April, is performing 
the duties of secretary and treasurer tempo- 
rarily, in addition to those pertaining to his 
own Office. 


William D. Corn, who has been an attorney 
at Ironton, Ohio, has entered the life insur- 
ance business as general agent of the Penn 
Mutua! at Columbus, under General Manager 
Iredell of Cincinnati. He succeeds M. J. 
Hanly, whose time is so fully occupied as 
manager and adjuster for Ohio of the General 
Accident that he was unable to look after the 
Penn Mutual’s interests as fully as desired. 


George C. Jordan, who for a number of 
years was connected with the Virginia and 
Maryland departments of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life, and for the past eighteen months special 
representative of the Equitable Life of New 
York, in Baltimore, has returned to the Fidel- 
ity Mutual, doing special work for that com- 
pany, with headquarters at the head office. 
Mr. Jordan was the largest personal producer 
of the Equitable in Maryland. 


Last week was full of sorrow for Major 
James B. Day, agency director of the New 
York Life at Columbus, Ohio. On Saturday 
his son, Frank Day, was killed while driving 
an automobile at a race in Milwaukee. Only 
two days before occurred the sad death at 
Cleveland of Richatd W. Taylor, Jr., who 
was a close friend of Major Day, the two 
having been associated in work for the New 
York Life for. many years. 


Andrew J. Beal. superintendent of the P*:- 
dential at Fort Wayne, Ind., was arrested © 
September 4 on the charge of having fore 
the names of beneficiaries on checks, and t!''s 
securing money on several persons who w 
not insured or had not died. This is 5 
to have been done while Mr. Beal was 
sistant superintendent at Youngstown, O 
in 1901, and he will go there for trial. 
denies guilt, and his many friends in Youn. 
town are slow to believe that the chare’s 
will be proved, 
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TOPICS FOR LIFE INSURANCE FIELD. WORKERS. 


‘“e “ge ‘e Educational and Semi-Technical Features Discussed. 


ee 





ISCUSSING the statute of Wisconsin 
relative to the distribution of surplus 
of life companies, Commissioner 

Host in his annual report says as to the case 
involving the Equitable Life of New York: 


“The question involved in this complaint 
was the interpretation of Section 1952, R. S. 
‘98, which reads as follows: 

ri “Every life insurance corporation doing 
business in this State upon the principle of 
mutual insurance, or the members of which 
are entitled to share in the surplus funds 
thereof, may make distribution of such sur- 
plus as they may have accumulated annually, 
or once in two, three, four or five years, as 
the directors thereof may from time to time 
determine. In determining the amount of sur- 
plus to be distributed there shall be reserved 
an amuont not less than the aggregate net 
value of all outstanding policies, said value 
to be computed by the American experience 
table of mortality, with interest not exceeding 
4% per cent.’ 

“The contention of the complainant is, that 
the section is mandatory, and that compliance 
requires the distribution of the surplus of the 
company, either annually or once in two, three, 
four or five years, and, as will be shown by the 
briefs submitted, not only the interpretation 
of the law, but the practices of companies was 
given exhaustive research. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the deci- 
sion of the commissioner would not be ac- 
cepted as an adjudication, and that a final de- 
termination would be demanded in the court 
of last resort, careful consideration and study 
was given to the arguments presented, and 
all the questions necessarily involved in its 
determination. 

aN 

“Taking into consideration the character of 
these organizations, charters, history and prac- 
tices could not but force the conviction that 
in the enactment of Section 1952 the legisla- 
ture had a clear and well-defined purpose in 
view. The charters of all companies at the 
. time of enactment provided for a distribution 
of the surplus at periods not exceeding five 
years, but one company attempted a distribu- 
tion at a longer period; experience had shown 
that it was feasible and safe to return to the 
policyholders their overpayments at short pe- 
riods, and that short period distribution pro- 
moted economy of managament and larger re- 
turns to the policyholders. In these compa- 
nies, conducted on the principle of mutual in- 
surance, the member has an inherent right 
to the return of his overpayments and no law 
was required to give to the company permis- 
sion to make such short period distribution. 
It requires no great knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of insurance to understand that the 
longer the period of distribution is deferred, 
the smaller must be the number who partici- 
pate in the apportionment of the surplus, and 
the greater must be the number who, by rea- 
son of the confiscation of their overpayments, 
pay more than the cost of the insurance. That 
the shorter the period of distribution, the 
greater will be the number who participate 
ani the smaller. the number who pay more 
than cost. So that in such a mutual company, 
in which perfect equity should prevail, justice 
seems to demand that such _ construction 
should be placed upon Section 1952 as will 
bencfit the greatest number and do injustice 
to ‘he least. 

aN 

“\Vith the option given the directors to 
Select either a two, three, four or five year 
pei: me: instead of the annual period, the use 
of the word ‘may’ seems proper, and docs 
not permit of a permissive construction of this 
law. For every legal act Which a company 
can perform it receives its authority, either 
fron) its charter or the statutes, and when the 
aw says to a mutual life insurance company, 
you ‘may’ distribute your surplus either an- 
nual'y, or once in two, three, four or five 
years, it means that at one of these periods 
distr bution ‘must’ be made. The word ‘sur- 
Plus’ has a definite and well-defined meaning ; 
the -implest school dictionary places no other 
cons ruction on the word ‘surplus’—‘being in 





excess of what is used or needed’—than does 
the charter of the Equitable. Applied to life 


insurance, ‘surplus’ means the excess of 
assets over all liabilities, present and contin- 
gent; that is what the company’s charter says, 


and that is what every insurance man under- 
stands, and what the legislature meant when it 
used the word ‘surplus.’ 


aN 

“Year by year the statement of the company 
attests the fact, that having reserved the net 
value of all outstanding policies according to 
the experience table of mortality with interest 
not exceeding 4% per cent, which the law fixes 
as the legal reserve, together with sufficient 
funds to meet all other liabilities, the balance 
struck and the excess of assets over all liabili- 
ties was reported as ‘surplus;’ it is this bal- 
ance or excess to which the legislature re- 
ferred, and which a mandatory construction 
of Section 1952 requires shall be distributed. 
The law imposes no hardship and demands no 
impossibilities ; it defines how the surplus shall 
be ‘determined, requires that not less than the 
legal reserve shall be set aside, but lays down 
no arbitrary rule as to the rate of interest 
at which it shall be calculated, other 
than that the rate assumed shall not 
exceed 4% per cent, for to assume a 
higher rate would require a smaller portion 
of the premium and might impair the com- 
pany, by reason of its investment not earn- 
ing the rate of interest assumed, and wisely 
fixes the maximum rate at 4% per cent, leav- 
ing it to the discretion of the officers to 
assume a lower rate should time or occasion 
warrant ; but that the setting aside of the legal 
reserve is imperative is necessitated by the 
requirement of the law which establishes the 
legal solvency of the company by reason of 
this reserve. 

a 


“The words ‘not less’ are not a grant of 
power to set aside any amount of funds in 
liabilities to evade a distribution, but for the 
purpose of enabling the company to provide 
such a fund as will meet the liabilities in- 
curred. That there can arise an impairment 
from compliance with this law is an assertion 
not borne out by evidence or experience. The 
mean reserve contains the charge of half the 
mortality for the current policy year, and divi- 
dends declared are not paid over to a policy- 
holder until the next premium is paid in cash 
to the company, so that it would require a full 
year, after the dividend had been declared, 
before the surplus so apportioned would all 
be paid out, and with each payment of a divi- 
dend, larger funds in payment of premiums 
would be returned to the company. That 
there should be opposition on the part of the 
management to return this accumulation in 
overpayments was to be expected; that there 
should be ridicule of the commissioner is a 
manifestation that always plays a return en- 
gagement when a commissioner renders a 
decision that fails to meet the approval of the 
management: but in this case. ridicule will 
neither mystify truth nor inveigle justice. 


a 

“True, the enforcement of a mandatory con- 
struction of Section 1,952 will revolutionize 
the business methods of many companies, but 
for the better. The withholding of_overpay- 
ments and deferring distribution of surplus 
for long periods has not been of benefit to 
the policyholders, nor to the business of life 
insurance. It has created managements and 
expenditures; it has raised commissions from 
15 and 25 per cent to 75 and 100 per cent of 
the first year’s premium; it has made the 
older policyholders bear the burdens of the 
new; it has given birth to the ‘first-year term 
insurance’ provision in the policies of so many 
of the new and younger companies, so that 
the whole of the first year’s premium, less the 
actual cost of mortality, may be used to mect 
the aggravated and extravagant competition 
of the deferred dividend company; it has pro- 


moted rebating, twisting and lapse; it has been 
the cause of misrepresentation of policies and 
competitors; it has been the source of for- 
it has robbed _thou- 
and is to-day 


feiture and confiscation ; 
sands of their overpayments, 








withholding something like $12,000,000 from 
the policyholders of Wisconsin. 

“A mandatory construction will revolution- 
ize all this, but in its place will come a short 
period accounting to the policyholders, which 
of itself. will mean economy of management ; 
in the place of the race for bigness and largest 
amount of insurance written will come a 
competition to show the best results to the 
policyholder and decrease the cost of insur- 
ance; it will save policies from lapse, minim- 
ize the evils of rebating and misreprésentation ; 
it will injure no company and benefit all, and 
lead the conduct of the business back into the 
path of honest competition and protection at 
actual cost. 


aN 

“All this can be accomplished. Annual divi- 
dend companies are doing it now, and if people 
would only investigate and know it would be 
easy of accomplishment. 

“The annual dividend policy, or the contract 
providing short period accounting, has every 
advantage of the deferred dividend contract, 
and more; for at no time is there confiscation 
of the accumulations or overpayments. Today 
the accumulations of the policyholders on de- 
ferred dividend contracts in Wisconsin—every 
dollar of which is subject to confiscation in 
violation of a mandatory construction of Sec- 
tion 1,952—if applied to the purchase of paid- 
up additions to the policies, would add more 
than $22,000,000 of insurance to the policies 
now in force. 

“To argue that a distribution of the surplus 
as required by Section 1,952 is liable to impair 
a company shows an inexcusable lack of 
knowledge on the part of those offering the 
argument. The reserve is determined at the 
end of the year; the cost of the insurance is 
ascertained at the end of the year, and the 
surplus is ascertained at the end of the year, 
and when then determined and apportioned 
will, in the nature of dividend distribution, 
require a full year to pay the same over to 
the policyholders. 

aN 

“How can it be possible to impair by a dis- 
tribution of surplus? Impairment  couid 
occur only if there were no surplus and then 
a distribution of funds was made. Even if 
possible to impair, there would be no revoca- 
tion of a license, but the company would sim- 
ply be compelled to cease writing new policies 
until the profits and accumulations of its funds 
made up the impairment. No life insurance 
company in the world ever failed by making 
annual distribution of its surplus; companies 
have failed by ignoring mortality tables, by 
rank extravagance and mismanagement and 
were wrecked by pirates, but such a thing as 
doing equity and returning to policyholders 
their overpayments wrecking a company is 
as far out of the range of possibilities as is 
the argument that a company requires a large 
surplus to guard against the contingencies of 
an excessive death rate, falling interest rate, 
and depreciation of assets, while the company 
is complying with the laws governing the re- 
serve and investment of its funds, when as a 
matter of fact the actual. profits from these 
three sources by twenty-five companies in 
twenty-three years has amounted to the enor- 
mous sum of over $626,000,000. 

“The government of Prussia not only de- 

aN 
mands of American companies desiring to do 
business in that country that they write only 
annual dividend policies, but also that when 
making the annual apportionment the policy- 
holders be divided into two classes—those 
carrying policies longer than one year—and 
those carrying policies one year or less, and 
that the distribution be made according to 
such classification in order that the older pol- 
icyholders be not unjustly burdened by the 
cost of obtaining the new business—that to be 
borne by the new policyholders. No nation 
on earth can be credited with greater scien- 
tific attainments nor with more careful re- 
search and conservatism than the German; 
no company has failed to which their regula- 
tions have been applied, and one cannot help 
but bow in acknowledgment to the wisdom 
which dictated so effective a regulation in the 
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interest of the citizens of Prussia. 

“Whether the word ‘distribute’ in Section 
1,952 means ‘pay over’ will depend upon 
whether the company has given compliance to 
the law; whether there is indebtedness or a 
lien against the policy and the apportioned 
surplus is to be credited; or whether with 
compliance there are charter provisions under 
which the apportioned surplus is to be added 
to the policy as additional insurance, or held 
as a credit to the policy. The meaning of this 
word can have no effect in the application of 
the law, for whether ‘distribute’ means ‘pay 
over’ or whether it means ‘apportion,’ in either 
case it means accounting to the policyholder 
at short periods, and were it to be defined as 
“apportion,” crediting the accumulation to the 
individual policyholder must naturally follow 
by which means he obtains an equity which 
cannot be forfeited or confiscated without 
specific agreement and consideration. 

“It would be unfair to give the impression 
that all companies issuing deferred dividend 
contracts are opposed to a mandatory con- 
struction of Section 1952; quite a number 
would welcome as a blessing such a final 
adjudication. 


aN 

“Under present methods of competition 
these companies are complelled to resort to the 
deferred dividend contract to meet the expen- 
ditures demanded to stand a chance in the 
race, but this very fact is only an additional 
reason for holding that the legislature when 
it enacted Section 1952 recognized the mutual 
partnership character of these organizations, 
and that as each member had equal rights, it 
sought to preserve these rights by providing 
for a short period accounting to each on the 
part of the collecting and distributing agents 
of the company, in order that there might be 
preserved economy of management and insur- 
ance at actual cost. 

“This question will now go to the courts 
for final determination; the commissioner in 
his decision was actuated by but one motive— 
that of giving judgment in the cause of right 


and justice.” 
es Se 
GETTING LISTS OF NAMES. 

Life insurance men usually seek a list of 
names from their friends or other people whom 
they have insured, in order to get new pros- 
pects. An agent must possess a good deal of 
diplomacy in approaching a man for this in- 


formation. Many business men, especially in 
the cities, refuse to give agents names of their 
friends or letters of introduction simply be- 
cause they feel that their friends may not de- 
sire to be visited by the agent, and if an agent 
carries a letter of introduction, or if the friend 
feels that the agent has been sent to him, he 
naturally gives the agent some consideration. 
In these busy days this often means that a 
man is sacrificing his time out of considera- 
tion to the friend who has sent the agent to 
him. Some men do not object to give letters 
of introduction or lists of names, but in the 
city these are rare and the agent has to seek 
other avenues for prospects. A case is cited 
where an agent had closed a prospect and was 
delivering his policy. The man took out his 
check book and was in the midst of writing 
the check when the agent remarked that per- 
haps he could recommend him to some friends 
who desired insurance. The man became very 
indignant, tore up his check and refused to 
accept the policy, stating that he did not de- 
sire to be used as a stepping stone to someone 
else. Another incident is related where an 
agent closed a contract and the man was so 
delighted that he urged the agent to go and 
see a friend of his whom he stated needed just 
such a policy. He wrote a letter of introduc- 
tion and it was delivered to the friend. The 
man became very much wrought up over the 
fact that this letter had been sent him, so the 
agent apologized and stated that he could do 
nothing else but deliver the letter as long as it 
was written. A few hot words were ex- 
changed and the two men came to blows. the 
agent, however, being the better man of the 
two. In the course of a few months the two 
men became good friends. and the belligerent 
man not only took a policy, but insisted on 
sending the agent to several of his friends, 
giving him a letter of introduction to them. 
An agent, therefore, has to study his case 
pretty thoroughly to know whether he should 
request a man to recommend him to his 
friends. 





NEW POLICIES THAT HAYE 
RECENTLY BEEN ISSUED. 


The following is the new 4 per cent income 
bond of the Equitable Life of New York: 
Premium, $125,000. Amount, $100,000. 

Age 35. No. X. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, in consideration of the 
written and printed subscription for this bond 
and of the payment in advance of one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars, hereby prom- 
ises to pay, upon surrender of this bond at 
its office in the city of New York, twenty 
years after the death of Richard Roe of New 
York, N. Y. (hereinafter called the purchaser), 
the sum of one hundred thousand dollars in 
gold coin of the United States of America, to 
Margaret Roe, wife of the purchaser, her ex- 
ecutors, administrators or assigns. 

And the said society further promises and 
agrees to pay an income upon the said sum 
of one hundred thousand dollars at the rate 
of 4 per centum per annum, at its said office 
semi-annually on the first day of each and 
every January and July, to the said purchaser 
during lifetime, and for twenty years after 
said purchaser’s death to the said Margaret 
Roe, her executors, administrators or assigns. 

And it is further agreed that the privileges 
and conditions stated on the second page 
hereof form a part of this contract as fully 
as_if recited at length over the signatures 
hereto affixed, and the rights of any beneficiary 
hereunder are subjected thereto and limited 
thereby. 

New York, July 15, 1 





PRIVILEGES AND CONDITIONS. 


I. Loan and Surrender Value. 

The society will grant the purchaser during 
lifetime either a loan on this bond to the 
amount of one hundred and ten thousand dol- 
lars at 5 per cent interest per annum, payable 
in advance, upon due assignment of this bond 
to the society as collateral security for such 
loan; or, if desired, the society will pay a 
cash value of like amount upon the due sur- 
render of this bond to the society during the 
lifetime of the purchaser. 


II. Change of Beneficiary. 


This bond is issued with the express under- 
standing that the purchaser may, from time to 
time while living, change the beneficiary or 
beneficiaries, by filing with the society a writ- 
ten request, duly acknowledged, accompanied 
by this bond, such change to take effect upon 
the indorsement of the same on this bond by 
the society, provided this bond has not been 
assigned by the purchaser; or if assigned, that 
all assignments shall have been duly canceled 
or released on the books of the society; and 
thereupon all rights of the prior beneficiary 
hereunder shall cease. No assignment of this 
bond or any interest therein shall be effectual 
against the society, unless the same be in 
writing and clearly expressed, and a correct 
copy of the same has been filed with the so- 
ciety. 

III. The Entire Agreement 


between the society and the purchaser is em- 
bodied in this bond and the subscription there- 
for, taken together, which cannot be varied 
except in writing by one of the following ex- 
ecutive officers of the society at its home office 
in New York, namely, the president, one of 
the vice-presidents, the secretary, the assistant 
secretary, the comptroller, the actuary, the 
assistant actuary, the treasurer, the auditor, the 
associate auditor, the recorder, the registrar 
or the assistant registrar. 


Copy oF SUBSCRIPTION. 


I, Richard Roe, as purchaser, hereby sub- 
scribe to the Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety of the United States for a 4 per cent in- 
come bond of $100,000, maturing twenty years 
after my death, and payable to Margaret Roe 
or her executors, administrators or assigns, 
bearing interest at the rate of-4 per cent per 
annum, payable semi-annually to myself while 
living and after my death until maturity to 
the aforesaid beneficiary—it being expressly 
understood and agreed that I reserve the right, 
provided the bond is not then assigned, to 
change any beneficiary or beneficiaries named 
by me, by filing with the society while living 
a written request duly acknowledged accom- 
panied by the bond, such change to take effect 


upon the indorsment of the same on the bonc 
by the society. I further reserve the right a 
my option, provided the bond is not then as- 
signed, to surrender the bond, and to receiv. 
the surrender value thereof as therein provided 

My occupation is that of attorney. 

My residence is No. 1636 Fifth avenue. 

My place of business is No. 108 Fulto:, 
street. 

I was born at Mt. Holly, N. J., on the 161: 
of June, 1868. My age at my nearest birthda) 
is therefore 35 years. I hereby agree that thi 
subscription, and the bond hereby subscribe: 
for, taken together, shall constitute the entir: 
contract between the parties hereto; and thai 
this contract shall not take effect until th 
purchase price, amounting to $125,000, shal! 
have been actually paid to the society upon the 
delivery of the bond applied for. (Payment 
should be made by certified check to the order 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States.) 

Dated at New York, July 15, 1903. 

(Signed) RicHARD Roe. 


FF SF 


SHIFTING OF COMPANIES ON 
NEW DIVIDEND PLANS. 


The shifting to-day of life insurance com- 
panies either toward annual dividends or away 
from that practice calls attention to the peri- 
odical swaying of the pendulum. Just now 
seems to be the period of transition, but it is 
hardly known which way the cat will jump. 

In the old days annual dividends were in 
vogue until the companies became very lib- 
eral and a movement was started by the larger 
companies toward tontine policies. At this 
time no cash surrender or other values were 
given and therefore companies could give fine 
estimates and the man who lived out to the 
end of his tontine period was a great gainer. 
It also afforded the company an opportunity 
to build up its surplus magnificently. In spite 
of the tontine contracts of many companies 
in the old days, several companies continued 
annual dividends. Then one company offered 
cash surrenders at the end of the tontine 
period. It was at this time that the Mutual 
Benefit Life, in order to compete with the ton- 
tine companies, wrote a policy offering cash 
surrenders at the end of ten years, but paid 
no dividends in the meantime. 

Owing to competition and legislative action 
companies began giving cash surrenders and 
other values which made the old tontine poli- 
cies less valuable. Many of the companies, 
however, have still clung to the tontine idea 
and others have broken away toward the an- 
nual dividend plan, especially as the tontine 
settlements have been disappointing. The 
Northwestern Mutual Life, for example, now 
writes most of its insurance on the annual 
dividend plan. The Union Central is getting 
to be largely an annual dividend company. On 
the other hand the A=tna Life, one of the 
famous annual dividend companies, has gone 
to the five-year term plan and the new Massa- 
chusetts laws have granted its home com- 
panies to write other than annual dividend in- 
surance, although as yet they cling to their 
old custom. 

It will be interesting to watch the develop- 
ments in the future. With the high expeiise 
ratio of many companies it is hardly likely that 
they will go to the.annual dividend plan, be- 
cause they could make no showing in ‘’1t 
direction. 














THE REASON THAT 


Security Mutual Life has shown th 
largest increase in business, is because « 
the liberal contract it is making agent 
Direct contracts—perpetual renewals. 
For agencies in Ohio, Kentucky, Ter- 
nessee and West Virginia apply to 
Wa. BosweELt, | 
Agency Director, Cincinnati. 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES AND 
THEIR CONTROL OF BANKS. 


The Chicago Banker, in an article entitled 
“Corporation Stockholders,” says: 


“It has come to be quite the fashion for both 
national and state banks to have a few promi- 
nent corporation stockholders. When the vice- 
president or a director of an insurance com- 
pany, or of a large industrial corporation, is 
elected a bank director or official, it may be 
taken as evidence that the bank concerned has 
acquired a corporation stockholder large 
enough to influence, if not to control it. 

‘This custom of buying considerable inter- 
ests in banks by the large insurance companies 
was first put in operation in New York, after- 
wards in Philadelphia. In Chicago, insur- 
ance companies are not looked upon with so 
much favor as stockholders, and with the 
single exception of one national bank, they 
have very little influence in the conduct of the 
banks in which they hold stock. 

“Tt is held by bank authorities, who are not 
directly interested, that it was not the intention 
of the National Bank Act that corporations 
should ever be able to hold stock in national 
banks. In describing those who may organize 
a banking association the National Act de- 
scribes the stockholder as “any number of 
natural persons, not less in any case than five.” 
This gives rise to the belief that it was the in- 
tention to exclude any but “natural” persons. 
So far as holding the original shares is con- 
cerned it is quite evident that none but a 
“natural” person could participate in the or- 
ganization of a bank. 

“The law further requires the names and 
places of residence of all shareholders, and 
further stipulates that ‘every person becoming 
a shareholder, by the transfer of stock, shall 
succeed to all the rights and liabilities of the 
prior holder of such shares.’ The law 
throughout seems to point directly to the per- 
sonal or individual liability of the stock- 
holder. In further defining its position in the 
matter the National Act prescribes that ‘share- 
holders of every national banking association 
shall be held individually responsible, equally 
and ratably, and not one for another, for all 
contracts, debts and engagements of such asso- 
ciation to the extent of the amount of their 
stock therein, at the par value thereof, in addi- 
tion to the amount invested in such shares.’ 

‘Altogether it seems pretty clear that it was 
never intended that any but natural persons 
should own or control the shares of a national 
bank. It remains a question for the comptroller, 
or some one else in authority, whether or not 
insurance companies have the right, under the 
law, to own or control either the minority or 
m ajority in a national bank’s shares. 

‘It was never intended that one bank should 
own or control another, for by this act the 
hank is enabled to circumvent prohibitions con- 
es in its charter against maintaining a 

banking room in more than one place. Branch 

anking is not authorized by law and the spirit 
i the law is against a large bank maintaining 
rtual branches by owning the controlling in- 
est in smaller banks. Wherever this is done, 
it is not a violation, it is an evasion of the 
w, and each case should be reported upon by 
* comptroller of the currency. 
“If we are to have branch banks it should 
done according to law, and under strict reg- 
lations, but no bank should be under the con- 
1 of another bank or of an insurance com- 
ny, or of an industrial corporation so long 
it is contrary to the sense of the National 
nk Act.” 
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Consult the records of the accomplishments 
i Life Insurance and you will no longer be 

tonished at its popularity. The wonder is 

it people still have to be persuaded to ask 
r policies.” 


A CAPABLE MAN 


‘n obtain some excellent outside territory in 
Illinois or Wisconsin for 


‘TE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE of New York 
E, W. SCOTT, President. 


‘'. E MARSHALL, Supt. Northwestern Dept , 
1301-6 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 








SOME OF THE ADYANTAGES 
OF HIGH PREMIUMS SHOWN 


Many agents hold to the idea that, as a rule, 
it is best for a man with a given amount of 
money to invest each year to buy with it the 
largest possible amount of protection. On that 
account they prefer to sell whole life poli- 
cies, then twenty-payment life, then ten-pay- 
ment life, and, last of all, endowments. They 
reason that if a man dies young his benefici- 
aries get the largest possible returns for the 
money he invested. At first sight their ideas 
appear sound, but there is another side to the 
question. The agent has his own interests to 
look out for as well as those of his client, and 
it is to his interest that the premium 
shall be as large as possible, that the policy- 
holder shall persist and that he shall be satis- 
field with his bargain and in future be ready 
to take more insurance. If the premium is a 
fixed sum which the applicant has at com- 
mand, it might be said that it is as well for the 
agent that he invest it in a whole life policy 
as in a ten-payment life or endowment for a 
smaller amount, but that is not strictly true. 
A man who takes as large a whole life policy 
as he can carry is more likely to let it lapse 
than he would if the same money were in- 
vested in a limited payment or endowment. In 
the one case the first premium is only one of 
an indefinite number, and the protection af- 
forded for the year is worth almost the amount 
of the premium. At the end of the year he 
has received a good part of his money’s 
worth and has but little to lose by lapsing. 
Moreover, the years ahead appear many and 
the prospect of paying premiums so long ap- 
pears discouraging. When the second pre- 
mium is paid the conditions are much the same. 
The next year there is a small cash value, how- 
ever. Had he taken a ten-payment life, the 
third premium would make it almost one-third 
paid for. The next year there would be a con- 
siderable cash value in sight or a long term 
extension. He will make more of an effort to 
keep the policy up. If he persists, the ter. 
years or even twenty soon pass; and, if the 
company is paying fair dividends, either annua! 
or deferred, the policyholder is pleased. With 
the first policy paid up and now a source of 
income instead of expense, the assured be- 
comes a prospect for more insurance if his 
age and condition are satisfactory, and very 
likely some other member of his family will 
be influenced by him in favor of insurance. 
If he has taken an endowment at first, there 
are good chances of insuring him when it 
matures. 

The larger the investment part of the pre- 
mium, the greater the loss to the policyholder 
by lapsing, the less the likelihood of his laps- 
ing, the greater the guarantees and the better 
the dividends. The assured has not taken se 
much insurance on his life, but he has takev 
more on his keeping up what he has. 
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“Nature assumes new life and activity with 
the opening of spring. The ownership of life 
insurance gives to individuals and to families 
more courage and greater self-possession.” 








Wanted—Special Agent. 





Bright man as Traveling Special Agent 
for old line Life Insurance Company in 
the State of Kentucky. Must be com- 
petent insurance man, able to instruct 
new agents, and a producer. Excellent op- 
portunity to right party. Salary, expenses 
and commission. Address “Energetic,” 
care WESTERN UNDERWRITER, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 














AGENTS WASTE MUCH TIME 
IN CONDEMNING COMPANIES. 


Here is an actuarial question: If the energy 
wasted by agents in running down each other’s 
companies was expended in writing business, 
how much business would be produced in a 
year? 

When one calmly surveys the agency field, 
can he fail to be impressed with the amount 
of nonsense that wide-awake, hard-working, 
full-grown men treat as if the welfare of the 
world depended upon it? There are thirty or 
forty standard companies doing business, com- 
panies that are old enough to have passed the 
experimental stage years ago, whose resources 
are ample, whose management is able and 
every one of whose contracts is worth a 
hundred cents on a dollar. Every man whe 
takes one of these contracts and keeps it up is 
the better off for having done so. Every agent 
in the business knows this, and yet numbers of 
them are more worried about how the dear 
public is getting fleeced because it invests its 
money with some particular company or com- 
panies instead of some other than they are be- 
cause thousands of men are dying every 
month and leaving no insurance at all. They 
apparently get more satisfaction out of the 
failure of a deferred dividend to come up to 
the estimate, the fact that some company has 
been obliged to cut its dividends or its surplus, 
that another company is charged with extrava- 
gance and another makes a bad showing on 
mortality, than they do out of the best evi- 
dences of the real value of life insurance. 
Some agents hate other companies with as 
good a hatred as that formerly manifested by 
members of some denominations of Chris- 
tians against other denominations. So thor- 
oughly satisfied are they that they represent 
the only real good company in the lot that 
they come to give thanks that they are not as 
other men are. Some of them will not join 
underwriters’ associations because they fear it 
would hamper them in throwing mud at other 
companies. They have allowed themselves to 
take a narrow view. They cannot see any 
virtue in carrying the blessings of life insur- 
ance to thousands as the big companies do, or 
carrying them to a small number at a low ex- 
pense as some of the small companies do. It 
is well that they should believe that theirs is 
the best company, all points considered; but, 
satisfied on that point, they could spend their 
time and energy to better advantage in looking 
after business for that best of all companies 
than in seeking the points of inferiority of 
others to it. 
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“No thinking man opposes life insurance. 

Evidences are everywhere of its noble work.” 








NIAGARA FALLS. 


When you go East, do not fail to go 
by way of the Michigan Central, “The 
Niagara Falls Route,” and include in your 

way the Detroit River and Niagara Falls. 
They are two sights to be matched no- 
where else, and long to be remembered. 
Drop a postal card to Jos. S. Hall, D. P. 
A., Detroit, for a descriptive folder. 











GENERAL AGENT. 


A high-class, progressive old line life 
insurance company desires general agents 
in the following places: St. Paul, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland 
West Virginia, Pittsburg, Harrisburg and 
Philadelphia. An established business in 
some of the places. Address in absolute 
confidence, giving experience, 

MANAGER, 
Care the WesTeRN UNbeRwriter Com- 

PANY, 164 La Salle St., Chicago, II. 
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PRESIDENT MORGAN G. BULKELEY, 
THE TYPICAL MAN OF AFFAIRS. 


We get in the habit of thinking of men 
who have attained prominence in the insurance 
world as insurance men, and only incidentally 
of what they do in other lines of effort. When 
we do note their activity in other directions 
it is generally for the attention which it calls 
to their insurance occupation and for the pur- 
pose of affording an excuse for a “puff” of 
the company with which they are connected. 
There is nothing amiss in this except that it 
rather gives a dwarfed impression of the man, 
sinking him in his business. Whenever an 
official of an insurance company attracts at- 
tention in the general iife of the city, State 
or nation, we hasten to say he is the president 
of such and such a company, even when his 
general achievements are of such importance 
that it is not necessary to accompany the notice 
of the fact with praise of the company so for- 
tunate as to have him for one of its officials. 
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Some insurance officials are so closely allied 
with the company they serve that it is impos- 
sible to see them in any other capacity, either 
because they consider the insurance business 
all that one man should attempt, or else they 
hwve no ambitions except in one line. In 
quite a number of instances insurance men 
are as much leaders in other lines of effort 
as in the business of insurance. They serve 
their chosen vocation with fidelity and suc- 
cess, but in addition find time for being men 
of affairs, interested and taking an active part 
in literature, science and politics. They have 
not abdicated their proud positions as citizens 
to become successful insurance officials. They 
are able to do more than one thing and do both 
well. They serve both the corporation and 
the State. 

Prominent among those who have rendered 
capable service in a public way is Morgan 
Bulkeley, president of the A‘tna Life Insur- 
ance Company. As an insurance official, in 
a city which has attained high rank as an in- 
surance center, he has kept his company well 
to the front. The Aétna is one of the popular 
companies which has grown in a sound man- 
ner and is noted among life insurance com- 
panies for the high character of its financial 
management. It has succeeded in securing first- 
class investments, which pay good interest, and 
probably no other eastern company has earned 
as high a rate of interest and had fewer in- 
vestments which were not entirely satisfactory. 
For this sucess President Bulkeley is to be 
held largely responsible. He has driven with 
a sure hand over the road of company pros- 
perity. 
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While he has been doing this he has had 
time to give attention to public matters, and 
is to-day one of the most influential men in 
public life in the Nutmeg State. With a 
natural aptitude for public affairs, he has been 
successful in the public positions he has held. 
He came to the front over twenty years ago 
as mayor of Hartford. This position he held 
for four years, and so commended himself to 
his party and the people that in 1888 he was 
elected governor of the state and served till 
1893. These years in public office gave him 
a grasp of affairs so that he has retained a 
leading position in Connecticut public life, not- 
withstanding that he has been out of office for 
a decade. 

In the shifting which must soon come in the 
Nutmeg State representation in the United 
States Senate it is quite likely that Morgan 
G. Bulkeley will be selected to represent his 
State at Washington. He is well qualified for 
this important position. His long experience 
in public life in his own State, his interest in 
the larger field of public affairs outside of 
his own State, his prominence in the general 
financial life of the city of Hartford, have 





given him an admirable equipment for work 
at Washington. 

Political life in Connecticut is different from 
that in the larger States. The people know a 
man who comes up for office or takes a part 
in public life, more as one is known in a large 
neighborhood than as one whose reputation 
to most persons is dependent upon what the 
newspapers say of him. ‘the township system 
of representation in the legislature brings the 
public man closer to the common every-day 
man than would otherwise be the case. To 
use the phrase of the modern shoe advertise- 
ment, it is direct from the town meeting to 
the statehouse. In this sort of public life a 
man must have strong personal qualities to 
commend him to the voters. This is the sort 
of a school that Morgan G. Bulkeley has been 
educated in, and it has given him a strong 
hold upon the people of Connecticut. They 
know him because they have tried him, and 
he has commended himself to them. 

There is a certain quality which a man must 
have to get on in public affairs. It is hard 
to describe, but you feel it as soon as you 
come in contact with the successful public man. 
It is the fashion with some persons to decry 
a man who mixes in party politics as a ma- 
chine man. This is true with the newspapers, 
which make capital out of criticism of public 
men. In some States this may be effective, 
but where a man comes before the people, so 
that they know him, he must possess elements 
of strength if he is to remain on the public 
stage, as former Governor Bulkeley has done. 
He knows men, and how to get along with 
them. He must know the needs both of the 
State as a whole and of the separate communi- 
ties. 
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This is not so hard for a man whose prin- 
cipal business is that of politics. Where, in 
addition to political life, there is a great busi- 
ness to be looked after and developed, together 
with the side lines of public matters which 
must receive attention from a man when he 
becomes in a sense public property, it requires 
ability of no mean order. It has not been 
driving a four-in-hand, but rather an eight- 
horse team, and when this is done so as to 
keep each line just taut enough so that all 
shall be guided in the proper direction, it 
means ability, industry and willingness to do. 

President Bulkeley is not without his critics. 
There are those who do not like him a. little 
bit, as the saying is. These see in his life just 
a big vein of helping himself at the expense 
of others. Everything he does is for the ulti- 
mate object of advancing his own interests. 
Everyone who is acquainted with a successful 
man knows the line of criticism. In many 
instances there is some foundation for criti- 
cising. No man can go along and stand for 
what he wishes to accomplish without offend- 
ing someone. Morgan G. Buckeley is a shrewd 
manipulator of the pieces on the chessboard of 
life, and of course the ones set aside whimper 
or bluster. He knows how to reach for what 
he wants, and to get it, as a usual thing. He 
is a good example of a New Englander who 
has been forehanded, secured a hold in the 
town meeting, pushed his way to the front in 
the larger life of the State, mixed business 
and politics, did not let his political aptitude 
lead him to neglect business, did not separate 
himself from the people, as he would have 
done if he had buried himself in the office 
of the Etna Life Insurance Company to the 
exclusion of everything else. He is one of 
the most interesting examples of the American 
who combines business and public life—the 
man who believes that a man owes it to him- 
self that he should keep a hand upon the law- 
making of his State, rather than leave it to 
the man who has no money to speak of, ex- 
cept what he draws from the State and im- 
proves by investing it. It is a good thing to 
have such men in public life; a good thing to 
have them grow up in a combination of busi- 
ness and political life. 





A WOMAN GIVES SOME VIEWS 
ON WOMEN LIFE AGENTS. 


Miss Cynthia A. Porter of Lebanon, Ind.. 
who represents the Equitable Life of New 
York in Boone county, that State, and is sai: 
to be the most successful woman life insur 
ance agent in Indiana, says she believes ab 
solutely in women, and that they can do many 
things that men do if they cannot do ali 
things that men do. She believes, however, 
that not more than one woman in a thousand 
will succeed in the life insurance business. 
One trouble with women, she says, is that, 
finding there is money in a certain line of 
business they jump into it without knowing 
anything about it, and because they do not 
meet with the success they expected they grow 
discouraged. 

“In insurance,” she says, “you must not 
only know the details and points of your own 
company, but of every other company as well. 
You must be able to meet every proposition 
and every question.” Discussing her own 
methods, she said: “One of the first things I 
do is to learn the man to whom I am to go, 
find out what kind of a man he is, how 
much he is worth, and whether he is likely 
to listen to the subject of insurance. I never 
suggest to him to carry more insurance than 
he is easily able to carry. Sometimes I go to 
a woman to learn some way to influence her 
husband.” Miss Porter works largely among 
women who earn~ money, especially school 
teachers. 

“My friends are my assets,’ she says. 
“Sometimes I am told it is not necessary to 
tramp through rain and mud just to get in- 
surance, but I go at once when the opportunity 
offers. I never wait. If it is 11:30 I do not 
wait until after luncheon. Some other agent 
might hear of the man and get there before I 
do. Frequently I find a woman who not only 
thinks it is sure death, but that it will soon 
come if her husband has his life insured. 
It is not difficult, however, to show her neigh- 
bors who have been insured for years and 
are still living, and to urge that insurance is 
a business matter. That it is good business 
I can refer to widows who have received life 
insurance and others who have not. This 
looks like a good argument to women, and 
so it is.” Ex-Auditor of State W. H. Hart, 
now director of agencies for the Equitable in 
Indiana, says that at her present rate of mak- 
ing money Miss Porter will be independently 
wealthy in a few years. 
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“Unrestricted are the benefits that life in- 
surance confers upon a man and his family, 
for the scope of the help that it is likely to 
give is without limit. 


ARE YOU LOCATED RIGHT ? 


What has been accomplished by 
the agents of the 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


during the past decade is a matter 
of record. Better look up thes 
figures of its growth during the 
past ten years and ask “the reason 
why.”’ 

Three or four agencies open in 
Indiana and Illinois where there is 
a nice business established. Cor- 
tract direct with Home Office. 
Good renewal interest. Annua! 
dividends. Satisfactory refe:- 
ences will be required. Address, 








CHARLES SCHERMERHORN, 


Traveling Agent, 
SPRINGFIELD, IL: 
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TALKS WITH ACTIVE AGENTS 
ON EVERY-DAY SOLICITING. 


While talking to some of the younger life 
insurance agents a short time since, an old 
and successful agent spoke of an article he 
had read some time since, which he believed 
was one of the secrets of success in the busi- 
The burden of the article was, “Don’t 
be a quitter.” 

Attention was called to the number of life 
insurance agents who become discouraged and 
drop out of the business when success is 
just within their grasp. Agents sometimes 
give up a prospect when the next interview 
would have secured the application. Fre- 
quently applications are lost by the timid, 
half-apologetic way in which the agent goes 
after them. Business men like to do business 
with confident agents, who carry with them 
the air of prosperity, success and independ- 
ence. 

But the gist of the whole matter is that 
when an agent takes up the rate book he 
should take it up for all time, discharging 
from his mind everything but the thought 
and determination of making a permanent 
success of his work. 

Agents should not listen to hard-luck 
stories of unsuccessful agents, nor should 
they be influenced by the failure of some 
agent who courts failure by not working for 
success. Systematic, earnest, everyday work 
is the only thing an agent can depend upon, 
and good results will always follow. 

In order to be a success an agent must 
also be loyal to his company, his branch 
office, himself, and must not “be a quitter.” 


And finally, “Don’t be a quitter.” 
he 


ness. 


One of the successful Chicago men says 
that he never gives an opportunity to a pros- 
pect to say “No.” If he finds the prospect is 
about to turn him down, this agent finds some 
excuse to leave before the veto can be given. 
He studies his prospects well as to their prob- 
able mental attitudes, and when he thinks 
the opportune time has arrived he visits a 
prospect to endeavor to close him. He may 
have been mistaken as to the time, and if so 
he leaves without getting a negative reply. 
In this way he keeps every man “on the 
string,” so that he can visit each one again. 
After an agent has been turned down once it 
is almost impossible to get another consider- 
ate hearing. This agent, therefore, keeps 
this line of prospects, and it may be years be- 
fore the application of some can be secured. 
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It pays an agent every once in a while in 
his soliciting career to stop and take an 
inspection of himself. He sees this prospect 
and that, and fails to land his man very fre- 


quently. There may be many causes for 
fsilure. The prospect may not appreciate life 
insurance. He may think that he can invest 


his money to better advantage for his family 

d will leave his means in another manner 

than through the medium of life insurance. He 
niay be careless or indifferent or absolutely 
bborn. He may be eccentric and peevish. 
ain the prospect may not be in a financial 
condition to warrant him in ‘taking out a 
icy. 
‘lowever, the failure often is not due to 
the prospect, but to the solicitor, and for this 
son it is well to have an introspection 
ascertain if any part of the machinery is 
ov of gear. There may be some internal 
trouble. An agent in failing to land his man 
is prone to blame him, accuse him of being 
fo \ish and neglectful or hard-hearted. 

‘laybe the arguments that the agent pro- 
diced lacked vitality or did not appeal very 
stiongly to the prospect. Tact may not have 
be 1 used. The prospect may have been so- 
licced at an inopportune time. The agent 
Po:sibly used the wrong method or approached 
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his man in the wrong way. Such mistakes as 
these can only be brought out by a self-ex- 
amination. It is well at every failure to sit 
down and search out the reason why the 
prospect was not landed. Experience is a 
most valuable teacher, and the live agent is 
ever ready to profit by the mistakes of the 
past and bolster himself up. The life agent 
must be a true student of men, knowing how 
to approach this man and that. The same 
method, the same medicine, cannot be given to 
every person. The other man is not always 
to blame. 
+ + 


The New York Life recently sent out en- 
graved cards to each of its agents, hand- 
somely gotten up, for the use of solicitors in 
getting interviews. There was a line for the 
person to be interviewed, signed by a friend. 
This scheme is a good one where men will 
consent to sign cards. One great difficulty 
that an agent meets is getting a letter of 
introduction to a man’s friends. A _ business 
man hesitates to do this. He feels that he 
may offend or impose on his friend. No one 
courts being solicited for life insurance, but 
there come opportunities when these cards 
can be used. Some men do not hesitate in 
signing them, and then they become a valuable 
asset. Some policyholders are very enthusias- 
tic about life insurance. - They want to see 
their friends insured and properly protected. 
At the end of the application the New York 
Life has a space for the names and addresses 
of three intimate friends. The idea is to give 
the agent names on which he can work. 

An agent can in some instances get names 


from a good friend of his solely on the basis- 


of friendship. 
use: 

“You are a good friend of mine, and I 
know you want to assist me in every possible 
way. If I were selling a class of goods you 
would not hesitate to tell me the names of 
prospective customers. You know they deal 
in the line I cover, and you do not feel the 
least embarrassed in sending me to them. 
Your friends would surely not be offended be- 
cause you are putting them in line for a choice 
lot of goods. I am not selling goods, but 
something infinitely more valuable. I will 
not in any way impose on your friends. I 
can readily see a situation, and do not intend 
to take a man’s valuable time to his detriment. 
I intend to be tactful about this matter. If I 
see your friend is not in a mood to receive 
me I will absolve you from all blame. 
a proposition to present to him. It is solely 
a business proposition. I am not begging, nor 
asking for charity—not seeking something for 
which he does not get value received. He 
makes business propositions every day. He 
expects men to give them consideration. If 
your friend does not see fit to invest in my 
proposition I will have nothing to say. 
My time is valuable. I know exactly what I 
lave to present. It is a good contract in a 
first-class company. It is good enough for the 
best. If your friend does not want it, others 
do. I will not force it on him or be a bore.” 

Some argument of this character will raise 
you in the estimation of your friend and you 
will usually get some names. 

+ + 


Here is a good argument to 


I have 


Hamilton Cooke, inspector of agencies of 
the southwestern department of the New York 
Life, has this to say on the subject: “Do you 
lack nerve?” 

“The vacillating, hesitating agent, the agent 
who permits his weakness or cowardice to pre- 
vent him from calling on people and tactfully 
and forcibly proclaiming his business, never 
makes a success. Ninety-seven per cent of 
agents, at some time in their careers, have 
started out to interview prospects, persons 
whom they knew to be in every respect eligi- 
ble, and yet, without any plausible excuse or 
valid reason, they have walked by and failed 
to call. Other agents have called, and, for 
lack of nerve, “talked shop.” Ninety-seven 
per cent of these same agents would fight you 
in a minute if you called them cowards; if 





you openly stated that they lacked the back- 
bone or the nerve to call on men and present 
one of the most important matters in existence, 

“T have been in the business for over fifteen 
years. I frankly admit that, during the first 
year of my experience, I permitted this same 
weakness to beat me out of many a dollar in 
commissions. It took me some time to thor- 
oughly realize that I was engaged in one of 
the most philanthropic professions and repre- 
senting one of the greatest companies in the 
world. As soon as I thoroughly converted 
myself to the reasons why people should carry 
life insurance, and also convinced myself that 
I was not doing my duty if I failed to present 
all the truths, this timidity and fear were 
things of the past. Consequently, I more than 
quadrupled my profits thereafter. You who 
have been afflicted in this way do thoroughly 
realize, I am sure, that you are not cowards, 
and that you in no way should be ashamed 
of your vocation or of your company. You 
can overcome this weakness. I will guarantee 
that there is hardly a man in your community 
who will refuse to take time to listen to you, 
and if you vigorously—yes, right off the bat— 
present your case, nine times out of ten you 
can secure his application.” 
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GOLD BOND CONTRACTS. 

One of the noticeable features of the life 
insurance business at present is the popularity 
of the “gold bond” policies. In the past year 
or two practically every company has gotten 
out one or more forms, and agents find that 


they are very easy to sell. Men who for- 
merly made only a moderate success selling 
the old forms of policies have considerably 
increased their incomes by pushing the “gold 
bonds.” 

The cause of their popularity is not hard 
to discover. While actually they are no more 
liberal than other forms of endowment, yet 
they present in a striking way the investment 
feature and show the really low cost of the 
insurance element. The “bond” policies are 
a development of the instalment contracts 
and the first forms paid five per cent interest 
but the latter ones have been brought nearer 
the actual interest earnings. The reason for 
this is that if five per cent is paid a higher 
rate is necessary, and this makes the insur- 
ance cost appear higher. With a policy guar- 
anteeing about what the money will earn and 
the insurance feature added, an agent has a 
proposition that cannot fail to attract a man 
who has a family to protect. 

In discussing the “bond” forms a prominent 


agent gave another reason for their popu- 
larity. The object of insurance is the pro- 
tection of loved ones, and men wish to feel 


sure that they have accomplished that object. 
With the principal payable in a lump sum, 
there is little more certainty of protection 
than if he went along haphazard attempting 
to save a sufficient amount. Beneficiaries for 
whom men take out insurance are not usu- 
ally well versed in business, and, in fact, the 
fleecing of widows is not uncommon. Life 
insurance agents have even been offered com- 
missions if they would furnish investment 
brokers with the names of people to whom 
death benefits have been paid. With a “bond” 
policy the protection can be made absolutely 
certain for a long term of years. 
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CHANGE IN DIVIDENDS. 
Some policyholders who have taken deferred 
dividend policies sometimes desire to change 
to annual dividend contracts for certain rea- 


sons, or annual dividend 


policyholders may 
wish to change to deferred dividend contracts. 
This is not often the case, but the question 
has arisen from time to time. There are but 
few companies that will permit any change in 
dividend privileges after the policy has been 
issued. The Northwestern Mutual and Penn 
Mutual, however, will allow such an arrange- 
ment. In case a deferred dividend policy- 
holder wishes to change to an annual dividend 
contract during the premium paying period he 
sacrifices the profits that have accrued up to 
the time of the change. This is done because 
the companies claim that it would be unjust to 
the other deferred dividend policyholders in 
the class to pay him the accrued dividends be- 
fore the dividend paying period had arrived. 
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BEST COMPANY FOR AN AGENT. 

Most agents are to a considerable extent 
wedded to their companies. To some extent 
this blinds them to the merits of other com- 
panies and makes them unable to occupy the 
viewpoint from which another man as honest 
and well informed as themselves may see 
things. Barring companies wastefully or in- 
competently managed, one company is about 
as good as another from the standpoint of 
agents, taken generally, though not of each 
individual agent. The law of compensation 
holds among life insurance companies as in 
everything else. For every advantage there 
is some drawback. On any particular form 
of policy the rates of the majority of the 
companies are almost identical. For safety’s 
sake these rates are too high, but most com- 
panies eventually give back the overcharge ' 





in some form or another. One pays in cash 
yearly, another at the end of five, ten or 
twenty years. Another pays part in cash and 
part in liberality. A few have the reputation 
among agents of other companies of giving 
back the overcharge mostly in the form of 
joy experienced by the assured in being con- 
nected with so great an organization. Still 
a few others overcharge very little at the 
start, telling their policyholders that they will 
get nothing back, but giving them the satis- 
faction of knowing in advance exactly what 
their insurance will cost. One company pays 
low commissions and issues a restricted policy. 
Agents hesitate about trying such a combina- 
tion; but, when they do try it, they find that 
the saving on expense and mortality comes 
out in dividends that enable them to sell busi- 
ness in competition and get their 30 or 40 
per cent, while the beaten competitor gets 


nothing. Others pay only fair commissions 
but issue a policy, which, with fair dividends, 
is easy to sell. Another pays high commissions 
and its policies are the extreme of liberality, 
but it cannot make the dividend showing that 
others can. Some agents can sell anything 
from an endowment in the Provident Life & 
Trust to a term policy in the Provident Sav- 
ings; from an Equitable gold bond to a cer- 
tificate in the Royal Arcanum; but every man 
has his stronghold. One can sell liberal poli- 
cies because he believes in them. Another 
believes in big dividends even at the expense 
of liberality, and he can best represent-a com- 
pany that pays them. As a rule, an agent 
can make the most money for himself in sell- 
ing a contract that he firmly believes gives 
the policyholder the best value for his money, 
even though the commissions are low, for he 
works honestly and puts his heart in his work. 








TABLE GIVEN 


SHOWING LAPSE RATIO 


IN LIFE BUSINESS. 


Business issued, deducting that “not taken,” by twenty-six companies in five years, with lapses in the following years, and ratio. 


While not all lapses in 


any one year are on business written the year before, so large a proportion are that it appears more reasonable to make comparisons in 


this way than any other. 


Tbis table shows the great waste of ehergy and money in writing business that does not persist. 



































COMPANY. Issued and Lapsed q¢| Issued and Lapsed 4 Issued and Lapsed % Issued and Lapsed q| Issued and Lapsed ' 
Taken 1897. 1898. “| Taken 1898. 1899 Taken 1899. 1900 Taken 1900. 1901 *! taken 1901 1962 P 

MEN: <ansans snowing sibs $ 18,200,471 $ 5,600,091|31] $ 18,768,171/$ 4,556,336/24] $ 21.209,131/$ 4,513,436 2113 $ 34,429,384 $ 5,251,789/151$ 20, 082,156|$ 5,937,049/30 
UME ce6kse bcdese 6,377,169 1 .873,100/29 5,901,119} 1,492,420)25 6,293.207| 1,398,117\22 7,282,576) 1,561,163/21 5,731,042} 1,527.596/27 
Connecticut General. 1,807,804 523,500/29 2,071,667 584,257/28 2,679,608 694,500/ 26 2.711.820 669,500/25 3,131,989!) 658.900/21 
Connecticut Mutual.. 8,570 505 193,705|23 8 192.610} 1,772 900)22 9.936,657| 1.859,763/19 9,192 126) 1,421,900/15 9,681,522} 1,637,050|17 
Equitable, lowa....... 1,577,957 637,054/34 1,668,090 555,238) 34 1,897,501 467,500 25 2.683,616 584,779/22 3,253,386 662,000/23 
Equitable, N. Y....... 121,656,746 41.477,594/34] 124.752,959| 42 457,092/34] 152,221,923) 55,180,672/36] 160,305,888) 44,614 408/28] 152,596.935| 44,389,360/29 
Germania......... 9 489.534 2,920.424/31 9,285 378) 2.790 404/31 9,807,925 ") 985 536/30 9,516,358) 2.847,658/30] 10,197 900) 3,069,935/30 
BIDS sea beccisacesses 6 841,906 2.775,716)41 7.189970} 2,771,403|39 8,137,239) 2,625.723)32 9,193.303 2.955.182 32] 10,269,984) 3,581,144/35 
Manhattan............ 4.630.969  3,245,803/70 6,489,944) 3,.216.898/50 6,181,901} 3,424 559/55 7 835,211) 3,026,283/40 9,041,018) 5,152,941/57 
Massachusetts Mutual] 14.317,189 3,996,501/28] 15,213,671) 4,075,920/27] 16,261,967) 3,415,907 21 19.554.722|} 3,623,406/19] 17,898,280) 3.934,607/22 
Michigan Mutual..... 4,500,810 = 2.409,8301/54 5.204 843) 3.031,167/58 6.143,688) 3.100.140/50 7,167.923| 3,836,331|53] 10,165,174! 6,530,028/64 
Se eee 137,464,223 638,810,705/51] 130,030,367! 43.395,006|33] 165,760,652) 60,892,223 37] 175,936 885| 57.608,548/33] 190,761,936} 61,701,961/32 
Mutual Benefit........ 30,740,250! 3 921,801/13] 30.888.387| 3,762093)12] 36.683,167| 3,749.043,10] 31,309,095) 3.633.752|/12] 34,787,694! 3,728,348)11 
National, Vermont...| 11.596,730| 2.886.327/25] 10971.009| 2.646,074/22] 15,779,801/ 3,274.797/21] 16,442.736) 3,690,759/22] 16,310,691) 4,493,723/28 
New England Mutual.| 12,543.089, 2601.976/21] 12,285,916) 2 626,000/21 11,371,956, 2.191,981/19] 12,502.056| 2:260:836/18] 12,040:226| 2'581'564/21 
New York.... 128,059,647 45.994,767/36] 145,215,401! 45,665,022°31] 197 855,320) 28,909,003 14] 227,698,705) 12.026,145| 5] 258.510.407) 7,534,520) 3 
Northwestern Mutual] 50'0635681 9.322'016/19] 65'068.893) 9:040.532|14] 59,800,868) 9.609,483)16] 63,228,355) 9,595 488/15] 68,421.660| 10,821.392|16 
Penn Mutual.......... 25,909,564 6 684,435/26] 30,438.503) 7,485 582/24] 33,677,253) 8,771,758 26] 59,870,333) 9.980.120/25] 49,176.879) 12,.766,608)26 
Pbeenix Mucual ...... 8,500,113 2,997.482/35 10.102 473) 3,311.679)|33 12.426.494 3.644.690 29 11,473,988 3,802.068/33 8,253 666) 2,482 892/30 
Provident L. and T... 13.368.348 3.555.795|27] 12 .032,830) 3,700,988)31 13.893,149| 3,518,657. 25] 13.162,115| 3,645.926/26] 15, 510 940 3,605,221/23 


State Mutual.. 
ru, a ee 
Union Central........ 
Union Mutual...... .. 
United States. .... 

Washington, 


1.387.640 
2.909.649 
11.219.614/43 
2,838.386/42 
3.611,924/62 
4,160,087 


cess 7,599,034 
10,815,181 
26.551 074 
6,793.833 
5. 836.1% a 
7,819,256 














12'030 009 
27.468,272 
6,221,427 
5.953 221 
#.581,289) 


730.351 9,563,155 
13,564.832 
28.514,562 
8,565,169 
6.749.887 
11,867,958 


1 936 495 20 
3 308.177 24 
9.246.071 (32 
3.076,508 36 
3.118.341 46 
7,677 452 65 





1,615.906/21 
2,.979,257)|25 
3.802,702/36 
2,746 939/44 
3,238,566/54 
4,329,124/51 

















10,325 521 
15,400,764 
24.933.501 
9.243.310 
6.117.069 
13,917,528 


1.738.893 
3,148.497)2 
9.111 335/37 
3.306 352/36 
3,113.499/51 
10 028,232)72 


10.665.357 
14,076,387 
31,748,521 
8,124,934) 
6 994,853) 
12,988,928) 


1,817, 116 17 

3 235,270!23 

8.856.137/28 

3,508,842/43 

3911. 800/56 

9,916,083|76 
{ 














NOTE—As the 


New York Life in 1900 began transfering large amounts of life and endowment business to term business, its lapses since 


then cannot be compared 


with those of other companies, as business going off the books goes largly by expiry instead of lapse. 





PITTSBURGH 


W.HOWARD NIMICK, President. 


ctally in Western Pennsylvania, 


dle men. 





Keystone Building, * 





and TRUST COMPANY 


F. T. F. LOVEJOY, ist V. President. 
WM. C. BaLDWIN, 2nd Vice-President and General Manager. 











Managed by Successful Life Insurance Men and 
Backed by the Strongest Business Men _Finen- 


Contracts direct with the producer. No general agents. No mid- 
The man who produces the business gets the pay. 


RENEWALS ABSOLUTELY NON-FORFEITABLE. 


Address Wm. C. Baldwin, and ™s Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


LIFE 


General, Special and 


UNDERWRITERS’ 


The most complete publications of the kind issued. 


HAND-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Western Underwriter Company, 
CINCINNATI AND CHICAGO, 





Underwriters’ Hand-Book of Michigan, Published Biennially. 
Underwriters’ Hand-Book of Ohio and West Virginia, 


Published Annually. 





In use by 
Local Agents. Agency Directory, Company 


Statistics, Town Information. 











INDIVIDUAL FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF ST. LOUIS 


by the Insurance Department of Missouri. 
$ 250,000.00 CASH IN MERCANTILE TRUST CO. 


Licensed 


___ 750,000 000.00 SUBJECT TO CALL. 


$1,000,000.00 TOTAL AVAILABLE ASSETS. 
THE UNDERWRITERS ARE: 

GrorGE D. MarKuaw, Senior Partner W. 
H. Markham & Co. 

Evias Micuak., Secretary and Treasurer 
iice-Stix Dry Goods Uo. 
. W. Morton, Advisory Director Sim- 
“mons Hardware Co. 

Tuomas H McKirrrick, President Har- 
gacine-McKittrick Dry Goods Co. 

DaniEt C. NUGENT, First Vice-President 
B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Co. 

EseEn Ricuarps, Vice-President Mexican 


Gronrce L. ALLEN, President Fulton [ron 
Works. 

W. K. brxpy, President American Car & 
Fuunury Co, 

R. 5. Brooktines, Vice-President Sam‘l 
Cupples Woodenware Co, 

JaMEs CAMPBELL, Banker. 

MURRAY CaRLeTON, President Carleton 
Dry Goods Co, 

Il. N. Davis, Pres. Smith & Davis Mfg. Co. 

Joun D. Davis, Lawyer. 

R. B. Duta, Managing Director Conti- 
nental Tovacco Co. 

D. R. Francis, President D. R. 
& Bro. Commission Co, 

Jos. M. Hayes, President Jos. M. Hayes 
Woolen Co. 

Samus. M. KENNARD, President J. Ken- 
nard & Sons C rpet Co. 

I. H. Lionpercer, Lawyer. 

bP. C. Marrirr, Capitalist. 


Francis 


Trust Co, 


ntury Building, St. Loui 


Roiia WEtLs, Mayor of St. Louis and 
President American Steel Foundry Co. 
Apstications to W. a. MARKHAM @ Co., faerneye and Menegers. 


FIRE and 


Central Railroad. . 1005 
Joun ScuLLIN, Capitalist, o Nos. 207 and 209 - 

i. U. Simmons, Advisor irector Sim- 
Paths Han ane Co, x MADISON STREET, WASHINGTON AVE., 
ORWIN Spencer, Capitalist. 
D. D. WALKER, Capitalist. CHICACO. ST. LOUIS. 
Festus J. Wapg, President Mercantile eS emesis 





& 








PRINCIPAL OFFICE : 


LONG DISTANCE TELE. 
PHONE, MAIN 276. 





HANDLERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


MARINE SALVACE. 





SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT : 


1. F. SMALL, Superintendent. 
BELL TELEPHONE, 3081. cs 























